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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
JACK’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY MRS. A. M. GANNETT. 








‘Santa Claus,’ my dear, 
‘Do I think he'll come this year?’ 
I can scarce tell; let me see 
*Twas in eighteen seventy-three, 
Last he came, and he may stil! 
Pass us, sore against our will. 
Times are hard, you know, my dear, 
Times are hard Centennial Year. 
Come, you must be brave, my man! 
Sled and cart, and glittering span 
Of bright tin horses, are all well} 
Enough, but then, I cannot tell! 
You must be brave and good, my pet, 
And not on these your sweet heart set, 
Times are hard this trying year, 
Times are hard Centennial Year! 
‘You know a, splendid Christmas tree’ 
That you can fetch for them and me! 
But don’t you see, my precious dear, 
It would seem very, very queer, 
To wake at morn, and find it bare, 
No tempting present hanging there ¥ 
Tears of Nell, and tears of Jack, 
Would flow the faster for all that. 
Mamma’s right; ‘tis very plain, 
You'd have your laber for your pain. 
Let the tree grow green and strong, 
Till a happier Christmas comes along! 
‘Tut, tut,’ you have waited long’ 
Two can sing that self-same song. 
1 have waited many a year 
For better lot, for better cheer, 
For power to make my children glad, 
Until my life has grown so sad— 
What am I saying?—Little Jack, 
While you for shelter do not lack, 
While in our poor and humble home 
Is gathered every living one. 
When the loud chime of Christmas bel ls, 
The tidings glad, to Heaven tells, 
Raise your thanks to God above 
For these proofs of his watchful love. 
And don’t forget, my darling boy, 
You've still another cause for joy . 
Thank him for sad suffering. past , 
Dear Nellie’s health restored at last. 
Where hands more skillful far than ours, 
Tended her through the weary hours, 
When in the white ward, day by day, 
Sore, sick, and racked with pain, she lay. 
* 7” * * * * 


What's the meaning of all this noise, 
Nell’s glad laugh, shrill shout of boys? 
Can’t I see, Why, bless my heart, 
Jack's presents these? his horse and cart? 
A doll for Nell, bright books for Tom , 
Ninepins and blocks, drumsticks and drum. 
Rejoice with you’ of course I will, 
These things can charm the mother still. 
And so when all your hopes were past, 
The kind old fellow came at last? 
What, no? the gifts from others came’ 
Your meaning is not very plain, 
‘The Doll's Fair did it’ ‘I mistake?’ 
Please to explain for goodness’ sake! 

* * * col * ~ 


The loving ones throughout the land, 
Took the poor children’s cause in hand, 
Fashioned with fingers small the toy 
Tosnit each longing girl and boy, 
Whose poorer homes this trying year 
Had lacked for them the Christmas cheer. 
Such tasks might angel hands employ; 
Wrought out in love, and bringing joy. 
Dear Father, whence theese gifts are sent, 
Show’r thy best blessings without stint, 
Those happy homes where children dear 
Made doubly fair, Centennial Year! 
December, 1876. 





PARADOX AGAINST PARADOX. 


The late Mrs. Farnham published, in 1864, 
a book called ‘Woman and Her Era,” which 
I have always thought a remarkably able 
contribution to the literature of the subject. 
It was disfigured by great defects of execu- 
tion, but was essentially noble in tone; and 
it maintained with great ingenuity and 


much scientific and historical illustration 
this thesis:—(1)—Life is exalted in propor- 
tion to its complexity of organs and func- 
tions; (2)—Woman in these respects far 
excels Man; (3)—Therefore she is not 
merely his equal, but his superior. This 
she proceeded to argue with a force and in- 
genuity unequalled since Cornelius Agrippa 
attempted a similar theme three centuries 
before. The argument was not convincing, 
after all; but it furnished an admirable set- 
off to equally inadequate arguments in 
favor of the superiority of man. 

But my concern is now with one of the 
few eminently weak points of the book. 
She was not merely unjust to men, in the 
common way, but she heaped a special in- 
justice on them by a singular device. It 
was not merely that she always assumed 
the very best women to be the typical wo- 
men, and the very worst men to be the 
typical men. That hasty injustice is not so 
uncommon. But by a bold device, she 
actually seized on every lovable attribute in 
any eminent man, and assigned that de- 
cisively to the credit of women; so that 
Woman, in her tabular view, stood pos- 
sessed not only of all their own virtues, but 
of all the ‘‘feminine” virtues manifested by 
the other sex. Every gleam of tenderness 
or refinement exhibited by man was thus 
wrested away from him, and by some inex- 
plicable legerdemain of logic transferred to 
the other side of the house; it was made 
into a new proof of his hopeless inferiority ; 
and she was landed at last in the amazing 
paradox that ‘‘the most powerful feminine 
souls have appeared in masculine form, thus 
far in human career.” (Vol. II, p. 360,) 

Time has its revenges, and it is curious 
that it is now a man writing of a woman 
who commits the same fallacy, and that he 
writes in the New York Nation. The dif- 
ference is that it is now of the faults of wo- 
men that we hear, not their virtues; and 
when these faults have been condemned to 
the utmost, we are suddenly told that men 
have just the same. Women, we are told, 
are desperately nervous by nature, and the 
country has been suffering especially on 
this account, during the Presidential excite- 
ment. Without citing a single fact, or giv- 
ing even the most apocryphal quotation from 
the lips of the most inconsiderate woman, 
the Nation attributes to American women 
as a class a series of foolish opinions such 
as I have never happened to hear expressed 
by a solitary specimen of that sex, sensible 
or senseless. It has scemed to me, on the 
contrary, that during all this excitement, 
the voice of Woman has been unanimously 
for peace and moderation. This however 
is nothing: grant that the Nation is right 
and Iam wrong. The astonishment comes 
in when we find after all, that the woman 
who has been thus troublesome is almost or 
quite as liable to turn out a man; and like 
Parson Hugh in the ‘‘Merry Wives,” ‘“‘we 
spy a great peard under the muffler.” After 
all, the Nation concedes, ‘‘for the purpose 
of this discussion the term ‘female’ ought 
to be taken to cover excitable man;’’ and 
adds this consoling paragraph: ‘‘There are 
a great many persons who busy themselves 
a great deal about politics, and have much 
to say about it, who think themselves male 
politicians, when in reality they are female.” 
Set this against Mrs. Farnham’s consoling 
theory that ‘the most powerful feminine 
souls have appeared in masculine form,” 
and, really, which paradox is the more be- 
wildering? 

It will not seem very hard, for a plain 
man or woman, to dispose of this theory 
of interchanged responsibility, whether 
urged on one side or on the other. If 
men as well as women, may be pure and 
refined, you may Call those qualities ‘‘femi- 
nine,” all day, but you cannot give women 
the exclusive credit of them. It is as if 
you said, ‘Fair hair is essentially a femi- 
nine trait; and this is farther proved by the 
fact that half the men you see are also fair- 
haired.””’ Andif, on the other hand, men 
as well as women are very often nervous 
and excitable, it is equally impossible to 
brand those bad traits as distinctively ‘‘fem- 
inine.”” The attempt to tie certain virtues 
in a bundle, or certain vices, and hand 
them over to be labelled as the peculiar prop- 
erty of either sex, must land even the ablest 
writer in just such paradoxes. The only 
thing to be done with either bundle is to 
label it as General Saxton at Port Royal,— 
in answer to a large list of printed inqui- 
ries—labelled the negro;character ‘‘Intense- 
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WOMEN ON THE ENGLISH SCHOOL BOARDS. 





The last number of the English Women’s 
Suffrage Journal says: 

‘‘The triennial election of Schoo] Boards 
for most of the large districts in England, 
took place in November, and we believe 








that in no case in which a lady has come 
forward as a candidate for election has she 
been defeated at the polls.” 

I was asked at the New England Women’s 
Club two singular questions in regard to 
the position of the women upon the Eng- 
lish School Boards. 

1. Was there a growing feeling against 
having women upon the School Boards in 
England? 

2. Did women lose in social position by 
accepting a position upon English School 
Boards? 

From the statement I have quoted from 
the Women’s Suffrage Journal, it may be 
presumed that the opposition to having wo- 
men upon the School Boards is not only not 
increasing, but that it is diminishing, and 
this view isconfirmed by the following facts: 

The recent School Board election is the 
third since Schoo] Boards began to be es- 
tablished in England. Miss Becker, the 
very able editor of the English Women's Suf- 


Srage Journal, has kept her place upon the 


Manchester School Board from its first 
formation, and is recognized as one of its 
most vigilant and efficient members. Miss 
Sturge, niece of the well-known philan- 
thropic Quaker, Joseph Sturge, has served 
two terms upon the Birmingham School 
Board. She retired at the recent election, 
and her place has been filled by a Miss Ken- 
drick, whose name is new to me. 

Mrs. Bucton enters upon her second term 
in the School Board of Leeds, with a larger 
majority over any other candidate. Neither 
Birmingham, Manchester, nor Leeds have 
ever had any other women upon their 
School Boards. 

The first School Board in London had 
two widely-known and most efficient wo- 
men—Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson, whose 
prefessional duties required her to retire at 
the end of her first term of office, and Miss 
Emily Davies, who, having been the leader 
in establishing Girton College for Women 
at Cambridge, found her presence at the 
college necessary for directing the work. 
Both these ladies, like Prof. Huxley, had 
gone upon the School Board to assist in 
giving prestige to the work of the Board 
and in getting the work successfully started. 
The second London Board contained Mrs. 
Cowell, the sister of Mrs. Dr. Garrett 
Anderson, and Miss Chessar, one of the 
most learned and able women teachers in 
London. These ladies are accredited with 
excellent work, but they did not bring 
with them the same public reputation and 
influence that attended Miss Davies and 
Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson, and they, too, 
found it necessary to retire at the end of 
one term of service, and are succeeded by 
four lady members—one is Miss Helen Tay- 
lor, the step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, 
and the editor of both Mr. Buckle’s and Mr. 
Mill’s posthumous works; another is Mrs. 
Westlake, the daughter of Augustus Hare, 
an able political writer, whose scheme for 
the representation of minorities is well- 
known amongall friends of republican gov- 
ernment. 

Of these two ladies it may be fairly pre- 
dicted that they will not prove less in in- 
fluence in the Board than their predecessors 
upon the first London Board. The other 
two ladies, Mrs. Gurr and Miss Fenwick 
Miller, have their reputation to make, but 
their election is said to have been due to 
their ‘“‘able, clever and thoughtful public 
speeches” during the election contest. The 
English women who come forward as can- 
didates for public offices, address their con- 
stituents, and answer questions precisely as 
men candidates do. 

The London School Board is a much bet- 
ter representativé of the popular sentiment 
than any other in the country. I think I 
may say, than all the others put together,— 
and its work, reported, as it is, in the Lon- 
don papers, does more than anything else 
to form the School Board opinions of the 
country. 

It may be asked why more English wo- 
men do not offer themselves as candidates 
for the School Board: 

1. Only well-known and efficient wo- 
men are likely to get the support of other 
women, for great care is taken in England 
that only truly representative women may 
be put forward to do public work. 

2. Public work for women in England 
is a comparatively new thing, and only a 
few feel ready to undertake it; for it must 
be remembered that they have not the same 
kind of schoo] training that American wo- 
men have had, and though many of them 
are very highly educated, their training has 
been got from private governesses and 
tutors. Besides, English women feel that it 
is more important that all the public work 
they do should be good work, than that a 
large number of workers should be crowded 
forward. 





As to the second question—how serving 
upon School Boards affects the social posi- 
tion of women,—it is only necessary to state 
one fact. Miss Becker almost never speaks 
at any public meeting in England without 
being introduced as a member of the Man- 
chester Schoo] Boaid,—and the same honor- 
ary description would usually be given of 
any of the ladies serving upon English 
School Boards, when appearing in public, 
or on being introduced in private to strangers 
who were supposed to take any interest in 
public affairs. I believe English women 
have sought these positions because they 
wanted to do good work, but they know 
very well that the position itself confers 
decided social distinction. 

Boston, Mass. Mary E. Brepy. 

2~oe 

WOMAN’S RIGHT TO PRACTICE LAW. 





Mr. Glover, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced ihe following bill, in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 16, which was read twice, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

A BILL TO RELIEVE THE LEGAL DISABILI- 
TIES OF WOMEN, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That any woman who shall have been a 
member of the bar of the highest court of any State 
or Fhe sane J or of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia for the space of three years, and shall 
have maintained a good standing before such court, 
and who shall be a person of good moral character, 
shall, on motion, and the production of such record, 
be admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 





eo ———- 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


At the ‘Meeting for Women” held on 
Sunday afternoon, January 28th, a paper on 
“Character” was read by Mrs. Carrie P. La 
Coste. The following is a summary. 

*‘As he thinketh In his heart so is he. 
Prov. 23, 7. It would seem that we do not 
inhabit the same worldafter all. I find that 
my neighbor who is immersed in worldli- 
ness, who judges everything by a certain 
scale of aathel valuations, who knows noth- 
ing of success which cannot be reckoned as 
we reckon dollars and cents, looks upon 
things in away which is little short of mon- 
strous to me; while, of course, my way of 
estimating persons and things, must appear 
the height of foolishness tohim. Our land- 
scape is colored by what we ourselves are; 
by what out of ourselves we put into it. Our 
universe is created by the power which is- 
sues from within us. To one person this 
earthly life is grand and noble; to another, 
tame and aimless. To one it is imbued with 
God: to another it is barren dust. To one, 
its best is a feverish round of artificial ex- 
citement; to another, a plea for steady, ear- 
nest and conscientious work. Men see 
what they are capable of seeing; often they 
are less to be blamed than pitied for seeing 
nomore. It is more easy to see that we do 
differ, than why. Two planets do not swing 
wider apart than two persons who may 
sometimes sit in the same room. Acquain- 
tances are often heard declaring that they 
do not understand one another. "The reason 
is obvious; the acquaintainship is of the 
surface only; at heart they are foreigners. 
Attempted explanations between such, make 
matters worse. Jesus seems to have had a 
habit of not answering, when people of a 
certain sort questioned him. They were 
not of his world; a gulf which no reply 
could bridge lay between them. Without 
extraordinary genius or ability yet con- 
scious of his powers, and by making a dili- 
gent use of them, Lord Palmerston and 
many others have arisen to an eminence far 
above that of more gifted men. A whole- 
some faith in one’s own capabilities is nec- 
essary to a successful, happy life. 

One who is truly great will not do, for 
any end, that which seemethto him wrong, 
and that which he feels to be right he will 
adhere to at all costs. Horace Tene gave 
the lie to the frightfully current supposition, 
that, as society is now constituted, it is im- 
possible to be a down-right, earnest, and 
moral man. In his heart he thought that 
he could be, and he was. It is not our lack 
of his morality, it is our lack of faith in it, 
which renders any of us less noble souls. 
So long as we hold our moral] sentiments as 
secondary affairs, so long as we say, success 
first and conscience afterwards, so long as 
we think ourselves morally impotent, mor- 
ally impotent we shall be. It is what we 
ourselves really are, that measures what we 
shall be in the scale of being. 

Of course the individual always seems 
weak, and the community strong; it appears 
very little that one person can do. Yet the 
single-hearted man or woman with the right 
thought in the heart, can so expand as to 
do much. No energy is lost if we realli 
put it forth in the right spirit; nu effect falls 
fruitless. It is quite impossible for us to 
succeed in covering up what we really are; 
all our pretty pretenses are as thin as air. 
Nobody is deceived by them, really. If 
we wish to be thought something of, we 
must be something worthy of being thought 
of; if we wish an entire respect, we must 
be entirely respectable. Character will out. 
Christ said: ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.” And never can there be any 
heaven for ns except that of which we our- 
selves, availing ourselves of God’s eternal 
order, are the creators. 

God help us to have always the right 
thoughts in our hearts, that 1t may shine 
forth in our lives. 


” 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Rev. ANNA OLIVER has taken charge of 
a Methodist Church, Passaic, N. J. 

MADAME GEORGE SAND is to overlook in 
marble her country people at Chatres. 

JuLia and Ansy Smirx have presented 
their annual petition ta the Connecticut 
Legislature for a law allowing women to 
vote. 

Mrs. M. J F. Mivuar, editor of ‘‘Truth 
for the People,” has associated with her 
in the editorial charge of that paper, Mrs. 
Lucy L. Stout, who will be a valuable ac- 
quisition to it. 

Mrs. PHEBE STONE BEEMAN, wife of Rev. 
Mr. Beeman, the Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter of Proctorsville, Vt., has twice occupied 
his pulpit, very acceptably, during the re- 
cent illness of her husband. 

Miss MINNIE Marruews, of Waterville, 
Me., the only young lady in her class, has 
been awarded the prize for the best prepara- 
tion for college in the freshman class of Col- 
by. The prize will pay her term bills 
through her college course. 

Mrs. Loutsa McCauu, of Canton, O., is 
chosen director of the bank of which her 
late husband was president, and is the see- 
ond woman national bank director ever 
chosen, Mrs. J. M. Bradley, of Peoria, Ill., 
chosen two years ago, being the first. 

Mrs. BeLva A. Lockwoop, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., appeared on the 19th ult., before 
the House Judiciary Committee, in favor of 
the bill admitting women to practice in the 
Supreme Court, and the committee decided 
unanimously to report favorably the bill 
granting the right. 

Mrs. Exiza Decnarp, of Cincinnati isin 
the lecture field with a startling subject, 
‘Mrs. Smithkin’s Coffee Pot.” The coffee 
pot stands for all the kitchen utensils, and 
the lecture is pronounced by so good a judge 
as Halsted, a really clever discourse on 
American cookery. 

MADAME SALVINI, the wife of Salvini, 
the actor, recently sent Wagner a basket of 
flowers, consisting of a bed of white blos- 
soms, on which were laid five lines of score 
made by five blades of grass, with the treble 
key picked out in violets. The two open- 
ing bars of the ‘“‘Rhine Daughter's Song” 
were marked on the lines by pink blossoms. 

Mrs. Sarau C. McInrosu, of Joliet, Ill., 
has been elected, by the voters of Will 
County, Illinois, superintendent of schools. 
Her predecessor in the office was a man, but 
she proves thoroughly capable of filling the 
position. Although not herself a voter, she 
has been chosen to one of the most respon- 
sible positions in the gift of the voters, and 
by a very large majority. Thus a lady is 
at the head of education in her County. 

Miss Linpa Dietz is ill, and has been 
compelled to take a brief rest. Miss Dietz 
went from the Fifth Avenue Theatre to 
London, where, at the Haymarket, she met 
with favor and success in juvenile and light 
comedy parts. She has journeyed with Mr. 
Sothern, as leading lady, and been every- 
where the recipient of admiring recognition 
as an artist. Overwork—the stress to which 
sO many are subjected—has caused this 
lady’s temporary retirement. 

Mrs. C. 8. Wuirney, of Hartford, one 
of the women who spoke in the Rev. Mr. 
See’s church, and for which he was tried, 
writes that notwithstanding the action 
taken by the Newark Presbytery, she has 
since occupied a pulpit in the old Puritanic 
city of Hartford. She says: ‘In my short 
ministry of fourteen months, being led of 
the Spirit, I have been called to stand in the 
sacred desks of six different denominations, 
and have seen hundreds converted to God.” 

MME. BREMONTIER-DESGENETTES died a 
few days ago at Algiers, leaving a curious 
historical relic—the pocket-book of Marie 
Antoinette. It was of white satin, em- 
broidered in colored silk and inclosing two 
paintings on silk, attributed to Leclair des 
Gobelins, one representing a declaration of 
love, the other the Queen playing with the 
Dauphin and a young lord in the park. 
The words, ‘‘Penssee a Elle” (sic) are em- 
broidered on it,and the needle, still threaded, 
is stuck in it, just as the unhappy Queen 
left it. 


Mrs. W. N. Moore is the manager of a 
very successful manufactory in Joliet, Illi- 
nois, called;the ‘‘Joliet Solar Stove Works.”’ 
Mr. William Moore, husband of this lady, 
died a few years ago, and having full con- 
fidence in the ability of his wife to carry on 
the business he made her his successor. 
She is Secretary and Treasurer, has sole 
management of all its finances, and may be 
seen every day going to and from her busi- 
ness. This is a Joint Stock Company, and 
employs a large force of men. The busi- 
ness men of Joliet respect her as an equal. 
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SOCIAL TYRANTS. 


There is a species of domestic tyranny, from 
which but few households are unfortunately 
exempt. There are oppressors in social life, 
not less than in political. In thousands of 
domestic circles, even in this free and en- 
lightened land, the hearts of women and 
children turn chill at the footsteps of hus- 
bands or fathers whose misgoverned pas- 
sions, intense selfishness, or brutal charac- 
ter make tyrannies of the hearth stone of 
home. So common is this system of tyran- 
ny, indeed, that many are guilty of it who 
would not only resent the imputation but 
sincerely believe themselves innocent. The 
uncontrolled authority which the master of 
the household enjoys, naturally tends to 
foster habits of self-will and imperiousness. 
It needs not only the restraining influence of 
the strongest affection both as partner and 
as parent, but the constant remembrance of 
the old Greek motto, ‘‘know thyself,” to 
avoid degenerating in this respect. Where 
these are neglected, neither education nor 
refinement, nor wealth nor position, nor offi- 
cial authority is always sufficient to avert 
family tyranny. 

In some of our most splendid mansions, 
not less than in dirty cellars, is domestic op- 
pression to be found. The wife of the mil- 
lionare is often not less oppressed than the 
help mate of the beggar. It is not so much 
physical tyranny, as that which is keener 
and more subtle; that which is exercised by 
hard words, by cruel neglects, by unkind 
acts, and petty insults. Husbands go home 
and vent upon unoffending wives and chil- 
dren the irritation which the events of the 
day have produced. Would they dare to 
vent it on their partners, clerks, or custom- 
ers who originated it? Fathers push inno- 
cent children angrily aside, or even strike 
them, because they are annoyed by their 
noise. Would they venture to lay hands on 
those who try their patience a hundred 
times worse in the constantly occurring vex- 
atious happenings of the day? 

Too often the household is made to expi- 
ate all that the husband and father has had 
to endure abroad, till the wife and children 
learn to watch for the storm or sunshine on 
his face with eager palpitating hearts. Too 
often the frown on the father’s brow ban- 
ishes the smile from the mother’s lips, 
hushes the prattle of the little ones, and 
throws a gloom and constraint over the 
whole domestic circle. Oh! in how many 
homes there reigns a silent crushing tyran- 
ny of which the world knows nothing, 
which destroys everything like happiness 
there, and which perverts the moral atmos- 
phere in which the children grow up, as 
miasma taints the air. 

Hypothetically every man is willing to 
admit that the tyranny thus exercised over 
the innocent and helpless is as cowardly as 
it is cruel. Hypothetically all will ac- 
knowledge that to be a tyrant at home, 
makes a man, so far forth, as much the op- 
pressor as to crush a Poland, er to herd 
slaves on the coast of Africa. But how few 
will concede, even to their own consciences, 
that they themselves are such despots. It 
is the curse of selfishness that, more than 
most other vices, it conceals the sin from 
the sinner, and that the worse the man be- 
comes, the less apt he is to see his error. 
There are tens of thousands of oppressed 
women and children all the way from 
Maine to Texas, who have no one to speak 
for them, unless the hearts of the tyrants 
themselves should be softened. Many of 
these tyrants’ names are on the church 
records; yes, holding office in the church; 
and with their names appearing often in the 
papers in connection with some great enter- 
prise of evangelization. These so called 
“Christian” tyrants are oppressors and chil- 
dren of hell, and are looked upon by the 
criticising eye of a godless world as not a 
bit better for their nominal Christianity. 


M. 8. 
—_——— Se — — 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION VS. WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE, 


The Christian Union of Dec. 20, contains 
the following upon the Woman Suffrage 
question ; 

“The writer of that paragraph is familiar 
with the advanced thoughts and positions 
upon the Woman question. He believes in 

oman Suffrage. But it must be claimed 
by the women, not put upon them against 
their will,” etc. 

Is it possible that the writer who is so 
familiar with the ‘‘advanced thought and 
positions,’ does not apprehend that Suf- 
frage has been claimed by women, for more 
than thirty years? Did the famous signers 
of the Declaration of Independence wait 
for all, fora majority even, of the people, 
to claim the blessed boon? That little duty 
of three pence a pound upon tea, how does 
it compare with the taxes that are to-day 
levied upon so many of the citizens of our 
boasted free country who are not allowed to 
vote? England never once dared to lay 
such taxes upon our forefathers, as our fa- 
thers, our brothers, our loving husbands, 
our sons even, are to-day binding upon the 
shoulders of the very women they so arro- 
gantly claim to protect. Protection for- 
sooth! May the good Ged protect us from 
such protection! 

Our blessed Saviour when, on the mission 

of mercy, He descended to our world, did 


not say all must claim, before any could 
expect to receive salvation. Hedid not say 
that because when salvation was offered, 
“the majority would decline it,” therefore 
He should withhold the blessed grace from 
all. But He did say, ‘“Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even soto them.” A wonderful 
understanding is not necessary in order to 
interpret the significance of the ideas of the 
writer referred to in the Christian Union. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
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HUMAN INTERESTS IDENTICAL. 


Woman's cause is identical with that of 
Man. We are not separate races or beings, 
with separate and conflicting interests, but 
each forms an important factor of the one 
race—the human family. Our interests are 
one. How absurd, then, that any should 
assume the ground that justice done to one- 
half the social body will subtract anything 
from the powers of the remaining half, or 
that the elevation of the one-half will not 
necessarily bring the other half up in pro- 
portion. We might as well assume that be- 
cause the nervous system is healthy, the 
muscles must needs be weak. 

The elevation of Woman is the hope of 
the race. But let the elevation be one of 
character, and not of mere name. Let Wo- 
man not look upon Man as an adversary 
with whom it is necessary to wage war, but, 
assuming him to be her friend and fellow- 
laborer in the hard work of the world, let 
her educate herself to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of an independent, 
thinking individual, instead of the willing 
and often useless appendage of Man. Let 
her emancipate herself from the bondage 
of corsets and finery, and the intoxication 
of coquetry, and learn to taste the joy of 
freedom. Freedom from pettiness and silly 
intrigue, which too often fill up the hours 
of a woman’s life. When once she has 
breathed the pure, clear air of intellectual 
freedom and_ self-centred individuality, 
nothing will tempt her to resume the con- 
temptible life of petty tricks and aimless 
plans from which she has been saved; and 
she will have taken a long step on the high 
road to an acknowledged equality with her 
brother man. 

Our brothers will be willing to give us 
place when we women, (as a whole,) are 
ready to fall into line. But ‘too many of 
us are inclined to float helpless with the 
tide, instead of pulling vigorously up stream, 
in spite of contending winds and an adverse 
current. 

Salem, Mass. 


8. E. 8, 
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SMOTHER THE GIRL BABIES, 


Editor Tribune. Srr: Will you insert a 
valuable, though not quite novel, sugges- 
tion? 

Even before the Centennial Exposition, 
enlightened nations had begun to discover 
that they do not monopolize all wisdom, 
and that barbarous and semi-civilized peo- 
ples are not necessarily and altogether fools. 
What if we can learn from them the solu- 
tion of our greatest modern problem—the 
Woman Question? Well, we can do so. 
They can teach us how to end at once 
and forever the whole Woman’s Rights 
business, Woman Suffrage, the social evil, 
the intrusion of starving and desperate wo- 
men into men’s spheres of labor, the tattling 
and meddling of the ignoble army of old 
maids, the drain upon a young man’s ener- 
gies of unmarried sisters to support, the 
bankruptcies and defalcations caused by the 
silks and laces and costly evening parties of 
petted and extravagant daughters, or of 
mothers eager to marry their daughters off; 
we can stamp out bloomerism, lady doctors, 
women’s newspapers; we can—women, mark 
this whisper! do not let men hear it!—we 
can so thin the crowded ranks of pale vic- 
tims to the needle and the school-book that 
men cannot get their shirts made for six 
cents apiece or their children taught for 
wages that just keep the teacher alive. 

And how is all this to be done?. Why, by 
tenderly smothering every female child that 
shall be born for a year to come, and every 
third female child in the years hereafter. 
No trouble. Only to press a pillow for two 
minutes on the little face—and the helpless 
innocent is spared all the miseries of this 
life. Women do not disturb society and in- 
convenience mankind because they like to 
do so, but because they are here and can- 
not help themselves. 

Wrong would it be? So is war wrong; 
and yet, even since Christ came, sovereigns 
calling themselves the Most Christian King, 
the Most Catholic King, the Defender of 
the Faith, popes claiming to be the Vicars 
of God on earth, republics choosing the 
motto, ‘‘In God we trust” have made war 
occasionally. And which is worse—to kill 
in one battle 60,000 men with all their sins 
upon their heads, leaving their families 
starving, their homes burned, their land de- 
vasted, with famine and disease and de- 
moralization to follow—or to send in one 
year 60,000 girl-babies straight to Heaven, 
rescuing them from a life of unpaid toil 
and vain struggle, lonely, anxious, aimless, 
unpitied, jeered, and ending, perhaps, in 
vice and misery? 

Yes, China and Hindostan are kinder to 
their superfluous females than Christian 





Europe and America, where millions of 


women live to wish they had been flung 
down baby-towers in helpless infancy. And 
the writer is One or THEM. 
New York. 
ee 


INCONSISTENCY OF THE NEW YORK 
TRIBU 


The New York Tribune, speaking of the 
liberation of the blacks says: ‘‘We have 
discarded our wild burlesque of democracy, 
and can work with hands untied in behalf 
of justice, and mercy and peace.... It is 
time to have done with these petty sneers 
against a class of our citizens who have 
neither the disposition nor power to strike 
back when attacked.” 

We have notliberated our women, white 
or black, but that makes it still worse to 
treat with petty snecrs the aged sisters of 
Glasivubury, Connecticut, as the Zribune 
has done. If they did not belong to a class, 
who as a class, have not the disposition, or 
the power to retaliate, these venerable wo- 
men would not be in the position in which 
they are. c. ©. &. 

East Orange, N. J. 

*>e _—_—_——_ 


WHY SHOULD WOMEN SING IN CHURCH? 


Editor Tribune. Str: Are not the Pres- 
byterian clergymen who so severely censure 
the Rev. Mr. See for not compelling women 
to keep silence in the church of which he is 
pastor, inconsistent when they permit wo- 
men in theirown churches to break silence 
vociferously by singing in solo and chorus? 
If I look at the hymn books I find that a 
woman who sings in the sanctuary repeats 
passages of Scripture, utters prayers, pro- 
claims the love of Christ, and gives thanks 
to God for his goodness and tender mercy. 
On what Scriptural authority is she permit- 
ted to give utterance to all these if it be 
wrong and unscriptural to utter the same 
words when they are not set to music? 

A PRESBYTERIAN WOMAN WH@ DOES NOT 
SING. 

New York. 
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MEDICAL SOCIETIES VERSUS WOMEN. 





The London Spectator says: ‘‘The Apoth- 

ecaries’ Hall have withdrawn—we do not 
know how they make out their legal power 
to withdraw—from examining women for 
their diploma. Mrs. Thorne wrote recent- 
ly to the Daily News to state that she had 
applied in vain for permission to be admit- 
ted to the examinations. We must say we 
hold this to bea most unfortunate thing for 
the public, and a very discreditable one for 
the Apothecaries’ Hall. That women with 
athorough knowledge of medical science 
are specially fitted to do a great deal of 
good which it will never fall in men’s way 
to do, is matter of fact. If it were only for 
the sake of highly skilled nurses, the study 
of medicine and good tests of medical 
knowledge should be open to women. But 
there are much higher branches of the pro- 
fession than this, open to women, for which 
they have almost exclusive advantages. 
Miss Garrett, for instance, is, we have 
heard, doing enormous good by advising 
poor women—who would never have asked 
advice of a man at all—on their own and 
their children’s complaints. It is mon- 
strous to shut up such a field against wo- 
men.” 
The above occurred some years ago. Yet 
the difficulties in the way of the legal rec. 
ognition of women in medicine do not de- 
crease in England. 

A letter from London, received recently, 
says: ‘The determination of the pyofes- 
sion to exclude women from their ranks 
grows constantly stronger; women are still 
unable to gain admission to any qualifying 
hospital, are still refused examination by 
examining bodies.” Still the Women’s 
Medical College is in operation, and its 
trustees are hopeful that, in time, this un- 
righteous opposition may be withdrawn. 

Mr. Charles Reade is, as we supposed, the 
author of the piquant story, ‘“‘The Woman 
Hater,” now running in Blackwood and Har- 
per. Why he should not have announced 
the fact before, is incomprehensible—but it 
is his own affair. His account in the last 
number, of the effort of the female medical 
students in Edinburgh to get common jus- 
tice from the professors is, it is stated, ex- 
act. As the Spectator says, it must be un- 
pleasant reading for these gentlemen, for it 
is a record of brutality and stupidity. 

The New York Medical Record of Decem- 
ber, 1876, says: ‘“The London Medical Soci- 
ety decline, by vote, to admit lady (medical) 
visitors to its meetings. H. 
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ABSURD STATEMENTS. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith writes from 
Georgia to the New York World, that she 
found the people of that section peaceful, 
laborious, and living on good terms with 
their former slaves, and the negroes of the 
reputable class as peaceful and laborious 
and confirmed in the exercise: of all social 
and political rights; that what “riots” there 
have been were fomented by the carpet-bag- 
gers and their tools, playing on the fears or 
passions of ignorant colored men, and that 
the stories of violence, intimidation and 
abuse of Northern settlers were deliberate 
inventions. She adds this: ‘‘The two races 
do not affiliate socially, nor is it desired by 





either. The negro does not enter white 


—— 
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school or church. He does not wish it. 
He prefers his own way amid his own peo- 
ple. He accepts help in the way of books 
and papers, and if a white speaker goes 
among them he is listened to with respect- 
fulattention. Mr. Appleton Oak Smith has 
lectured for them in aid of their school, and 
others have done the same, which they well 
appreciate, but they as a rule keep to them- 
selves.” It is proper to correct the state- 
ment of the World that ‘‘this writer is a wo- 
man to be believed,” by recalling the fact 
that she is thoroughly a partisan against 
Equal Rights, and that her son, to whom 
she refers, was convicted of kidnapping ne- 
groes from Africa, a short time before the 
slaveholders’ rebellion. To parade such 
testimony as reliable is absurd. 
Se es . 


UNFIT FOR WOMEN. 


M. Dumas, the celebrated French dra- 
matic author, recently expressed himself as 
follows: 

‘‘As a dramatist, I tell you that the stage 
is not always designed for young girls. Do 
you know why I express myself so clearly? 

t is simply because I respect all that is 
worthy of respect. Irespect girls too much 
to ask them to listen to all that I have to say; 
I respect my art too much to reduce it with, 
in the limits of what young girls may safely 
—_— ="* 

We hear much from men of all ages, of 
what ‘‘is not suitable for women.” Gentle- 
men, what is unsuitable for ladies is un- 
suitable for you! No man respects himself 
who goes where he would be ashamed to 
have women go, especially to places of 
amusement. The purest are not the most 
easily defiled. c. C. HL 

oe 


JUSTLY PUNISHED. 


When William E. Chandler, of the repub- 
lican executive committee, was in Florida 
recently, the editor of the Live Oak Exposi- 
tor published a vile and indecent attack on 
Mrs. Chandler, who accompanied her hus- 
band. The article contained no serious 
charge or imputation against her character, 
but was an attempt at vulgar wit, and was 
fullof phrases of double-entendre and ob- 
scene allusions, in which Mrs. Chandler's 
name was mingled. The editor of the pa- 
per claimed that the article was provoked 
by a statement he understood to have been 
made by Mrs. Chandler, to the eftect that if 
some of the rebels had been hung at the 
close of the war it would have been better 
for the country. Mr. Chandler did not con- 
sider this a reasonable excuse for so vile an 
attack upon his wife, and, before he left 
Florida, secured the indictment of the edi- 
tor. 
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A MAGNANIMOUS WOMAN, 


An elderly woman sat beside her cake, 
fruit, and shellfish stall at a corner of Mc 
Gill street, in the city of Montreal. A 
small boy purloined a lobster. Running 
with it half concealed, he was stopped and 
taken to the woman. She was urged to 
have him arrested and punished. ‘‘No,” 
she replied, “I will not. The good Lord 
above knows he is some one’s poor boy; I 
know not who he is. But if the child will 
promise not to steal again I'll give him the 
lobster and two apples besides. What may 
not a poor boy do if the hunger be on him?” 
That humble widow presented the Boy’s 
Home, at Montreal, with annual Christmas 
gifts of apples, nuts and confections. In 1870 
she died. The pen which writes to-day, 
wrote then, as a notebook just consulted 
bears evidence. ‘‘Mrs. D.—-y sincerely 
belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, 
but her religion was the highest, widest. 
and deepest of all Catholicity—the religion 
of charity and mercy. It was taught her 
by terrible events, and simplified in prac- 
tice by a soft, womanly refinement.” 

oe 


MRS. HAYES. 


A Washington letter writer reports that 
Mr. Wheeler said that in five minutes after 
he had met Gov. Hayes they understood 
each other like Drothers, and that the sin- 
cere and unaffected greeting of Mrs. Hayes, 
as she stood hospitably in the doorway 
when the carriage drew up before the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, is a charming picture in 
memory. He recurred with peculiar plea- 
sure to the incident of her bringing forward 
her colored servants, in a group, to shake 
hands with him, before the multitude of 
outside callers had had their turn, and of 
her telling him that they understood how 
much his name meant to their hopes as a 
people. He told Mrs. Hayes with great 
earnestness, on leaving, that if she would 
bring her home life and her home manners 
into the White House, and keep them un- 
changed by the atmosphere of official life, 
she would do a good thing. 

+e 
UNIVERSAL MALE SUFFRAGE. 





One curious way in which universal male 
Suffrage has ‘‘come home to roost” upon 
the Republican party is shown by Mr. Red- 
field, in the Cincinnati Commercial: ‘‘The 
most successful ‘result of the war’ has been 
that those who precipitated the country into 
conflict have a double voice in the Govern- 
ment! The magnanimous Republicans have 
made a gift to the South of thirty or forty 
Congressmen and electoral votes. Take 











away the representation which was given 
the South on account of Negro Suffrage, 
and how would Tilden stand to-day in the 
electoral college, and how different would 
be the political status of the next Congress! 
Without Negro Suffrage, and consequently 
with representation reduced to a white 
basis, the South would have ninety-two 
votes in the electoral college, instead of 13s, 
and members of Congress proportionately 
reduced. Georgia, instead of having nine 
Congressmen, would have five, and South 
Carolina two instead of five, and Mississipp; 
three instead of six. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN. 





A stranger can spend six months in the 
South, and, unless he carry credentials to 
some family, er happen to have some ac- 
quaintances, in all that time he will scarcely 
see a dozen Southern women of the better 
class. Servants and courtesans are about 
all one sees in public. I attended a theatre 
in New Orleans one night, and there were 
not to exceed six ladies present. Another 
night, in Columbia, at a theatre, there was 
but one woman present, and she was eyi- 
dently from the country. One sees here 
and there, onthe streets in the cities, some 
female figures in deep black, and veiled 
with deepest crape, hurrying timidly along, 
and evidently anxious to terminate their 
public appearance and return once more to 
the seclusion of their home. This is espe. 
cially the case in the creole or French quar- 
ters of New Orleans. The women there 
seem nuns, who never venture out in pub. 
lic. They are utterly broken down by the 
war. They cannot face the world with 
their old-time splendor, and hence they will 
not face it at all.—Chicago Times. 


———_-~oo—"— 


THE RUSSIAN MINISTER. 








The Russian Minister at Washington, 
Nicolas Shishkin, and his wife, are said to 
be great pedestrians, taking their daily walk 
in all sorts of weather, and riding only 
when making calls. Speaking of their 


cards, a correspondent of the Cincinnati 


Commercial says: ‘‘You will perceive that 
the names of Mme. Chichkine and Mr. 
Shishkin are spelled differently. I asked a 
gentleman connected with the Congressional 
Library why the difference was. His an- 
swer explained the ‘ch’ to be correct, but 
that ‘‘so many absurd mistakes have been 
made in calling the name that his Excel- 
lency thought for his cards he would have 
engraved the sound rather than substance.” 
They have two sons and a daughter, whose 
care and education are entirely under the 
supervision of the widow and daughter of 
a clergyman of the English Church. 
pat -aaaretanbedaons 


MR. HOAR’S ELECTION. 





An entertaining account of the reception 
of the news of Mr. Hoar’s election in 
Washington is given by the correspond 
ent of the Boston Post. Mr. Hoar, who 
had just presented the petition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffragists for a Six 
teenth ‘Amendment to the Constitution, to 
prevent the disfranchisement of women, 
was busy writing at his desk in the House. 
Pierce, his face wreathed in smiles, has- 
tened to Hoar’s side, and laid Bird's dis- 
patch on the desk before him. As Hoar 
read the news his face lighted with a pleased 
smile, and he warmly returned Pierce's 
greeting. Pierce rapidly spread the news, 
and in five minutes Hoar was the center of 
an ever-shifting crowd of members, Demo 
crats and Republicans alike congratulating 
him. ‘It suits me,’ said Seelye: ‘he has 
been my candidate all along.’ About an 
hour after the first news came, Dawes came 
quietly into the chamber of the House, 
glided down to Hoar’s seat, and congratu 
lated him. Boutwell did not come over, 
but sat moody in his place in the Senate, 
occasionally exchanging a word with Dawes, 
who sat behind him; a few condoled with 
him, but not many. As it chanced, Mrs. 
Hoar came into the members’ gallery of the 
House just after the news of her husband's 
victory had reached there. Congressman 
Burleigh’s wife was the first to break the 
news and offer congratulations. ‘I dont 
believe a word of it,’ was her first exclama 
tion. When assured that it was true, she 
seemed greatly delighted, and sat a half 
moment in thought, then started up sud 
denly, exclaiming, ‘If that isso, lam going 
to get out of here,’ and out she went, evi 
dently not disssatisfied to be Mrs. Senator 
Hoar.” 


—_— oe — 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


The committee on education gave a heat 
ing last week, on the petition of the trustees 
of Wellesley College for an amendment to 
the charter, so as to allow the college to con- 
fer degrees on the graduates. Mr. Henry 
F. Durant, founder of the college, appeared 
in behalf of the petition, and argued tha‘ 
Wellesley College should have the same 
rights and privileges as the other colleges 
of the State. The Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D.. 
of Boston, one of the trustees, defended the 
petition as enlarging the scope of the co! 
lege and elevating its standard. He claimed 


that the college was intended to be one of 
the first colleges for women in the land, 
equal to the very first colleges for meu. 
The trustees only desire this right to con 
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fer degrees, in order to place this institution 
on equal footing with similar ones. Mr. 
John M. Ordway, of Boston, favored the 
petition, but wished the power, if conferred, 
to be carefully guarded, and that no degree 
should be given unless deserved. Profes- 
sor Horsford also favored the petition. Mr. 
Richards, of the institute of Technology, 
opposed the petition, as tending to lower 
the standard of education, especially if de 
grees are to be indiscriminately conferred. 
Dr. Clarke said that it was the intention of 
the trustees that no graduate should receive 
a degree unless having attained the highest 
standard of any college in the land. Mr. 
Durant, founder of the college, said he was 
most strenuous upon this point, that no de- 
grees shall be granted without proficiency at- 
tained for the highest scholarship. Other 
trustees of the college were heard to the 
same effect. Mr. Samuel Eliot, formerly 
principal of the grammar, high and normal 
school in Boston, opposed the petition, on 
the ground that since the institution was not 
a college it should not have power to con- 
fer degrees. 
——_—_-—- ep o —_—_—_———_ 


THE OLD STORY. 


The following from the Evening News, of 
Detroit, Mich., is evidently written by Mr. 
M. Almy Aldrich, whose pen is ever en 
listed on the side of right and justice, and 
whose work on the News has added to the 
reputation of that paper, and has caused it 
to be widely quoted as an authority of fair- 
ness and ability. 

The old, old story of woman’s disappoint- 
ed love and misery is told again. It has 
been told so many times, that it is as fa- 
miliar as the accounts of the commonest oc- 
eurrences of every-day life. . But the very 
frequency of the repetition lends to it an 
added interest. Only a change of names, 
and, perhaps, of some of the minor details, 
is needed to tell the story each time anew. 
This time it comes from Fort Wayne, Ind. 
A young girl, named Jessie Umbaugh, is 
engagcd to do some sort of household work 
on the occasion of a grand party at the 
residence of a prominent citizen. While 
engaged in her duties she is taken sick, and 
retires to a sleeping-room. The next morn- 
ing she is ordered to leave the house, with- 
out inquiry being made as to the cause of 
her sickness. 

It is a bitter cold morning. The wind 
pierces to her very bones. The warmly- 
muftled, hurrying people do not pause to ask 
her why she is abroad on sucha day. They 
do not even notice that she presses close to 
her breast a little bundle, as she almost tot- 
ters on her way. At length she reaches the 
house of a lady with whom she is acquainted. 
She immediately goes to an upper room and 
takes the little bundle from under her 
shawl. It is an infant. Perfect in form and 
feature, the little new-born stranger lies be- 
fore her. 

But it breathes not. It is cold in death! 
The rude blasts of wintry winds that chilled 
the mother’s aching breast penetrated the 
infant’s heart, and that heart ceased to beat 
before it even became conscious of the great 
cold world in which its stay had been so 
short. The frightened mother places the 
lifeless form in an old trunk. During the 
afternoon it is found. Ofcourse, the moth- 
er isat once arrested and lodged in jail. 
What her fate will be cannot be told. It 
may be that her own sickness and suffering 
will erid by her joining the little spirit that 
has gone on before. It may be that a trial 
and punishment for murder await her. Or, 
it may be, as was the case in a similar in- 
stance some months ago, in Massachusetts, 
that some wise judge will look beyond the 
sworn facts and see in the antecedents some- 
thing that will move him to let the girl go 
free. 

Meantime, where is the author of all these 
troubles, the father of the child? It is said 
that he is well-known to the authorities, and 
that he won the girl's confidence by protes- 
tations of undying love and promises of 
marriage. Under the law he isin danger of 
suffering some petty fine, or, it may be, a 
few months’ imprisonment at most, But 
the sad wreck he has wrought pays for her 
loving faith by being branded as a murderer 
and an outcast, and, it may be, by death. 
Truly, it is the old, old story. 

Sometime—it may be inthe far-off future, 
but sometime assuredly—the scales of jus- 
tice will swing evenly in the world, and the 
blind goddess will neither know nor ask 
whether it is a man or a woman on whom 
the sword is to fall. Sometinie the sun 
will shine on a world where justice shall 
know no sex. 


> 
HUMOROUS. 
Something for ladies’ ears only—Ear-rings. 
The new system of transmitting sound by 
electric telegraph enables a man to telepho- 
ny a story to his friends a long distance away. 
When proposing to a widow the question 


whether her first husband is dead or di- 
vorced should be put as delicately as possible. 


“Man,” says Adam Smith, ‘‘is an animal 
that makes bargains. No other animal does 
this: no dog exchanges bones with another.” 


“Tl have turned many a woman’s head,” 
boasted a young nobleman of France. 
“Yes,” replied a Talleyrand, ‘“‘away from 
you.” 





A criminal in a Cincinnati court being 
asked whether he was guilty, answered: ‘‘I 
guess I am, judge; but Id like to be tried, 
all the same.” 

“It was a New Jersey wife who said, ‘‘My 
dear, if you can’t drink bad coffee without 
abusing me, how is it that you can drink bad 
whiskey without abusing the bar-keeper?” 


‘How had you the audacity, John,” said 
a Scottish laird to his servant, ‘‘to go and 
tell some people that I was a mean fellow, 
and no gentleman?” ‘‘Na, na, Sir,” was the 
candid answer, ‘‘you’ll no catch me at the 
like o’ that. laye keep my thochts to mysel.’” 





Love's Precaution.—A_ fashionable young 
Hebrew lately presented his sweetheart with J 
a string of pearls. As she hung them joy- 
ously around her neck, a cloud came over 
her brow, anu she cried, ‘‘Beloved, do not 
pearls betoken tears?” ‘‘Nary tear,” was 
the response; ‘‘them’s imitation.” 

A Springfield butcher was invited the 
other night to attend a minstrel show, but 
positively declined, even when a free ticket 
was offered to him. When pressed for a 
reason, he replied, ‘‘If I should go, I should 
see SO many people who owe me for meat, 
that it would spoil all my fun.” 


“Father, did Casca, who helped to kill 
Julius Cwsar, own a great many houses?” 
‘‘No, my dear, not that I know of. What 
makes you think so?’ ‘Because, father, I 
am reading here where it says, ‘See what a 
rent the envious Casca made.’” Joy was 
in that father’s countenance, and the mother 
— delighted at the wisdom of her only 
child. 


A young woman recently answered an 
advertisement for a dining-room girl. ‘‘Sup- 
pose, said the lady, ‘‘that you were carrying 
a piece of steak from the kitchen, pa by 
accident should let it slip from the plate to 
the floor, what would you do?” The girl 
looked the lady square in the eye for a mot 
ment before asking: ‘‘Is it a private family, 
or are there boarders?” ‘‘Boarders,” an- 
swered the lady. ‘Pick it up and put it 
back on the plate,” firmly replied the girl. 
She was engaged. 





Music Books for Schools, 
AGADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, ‘3 “io 
« per doz.) 
is already a “proved and prized” book in a multi- 
tude of schools, and has songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, 
by EMERSON & TILDEN. 
Equally good are the older Hour of Singing, ($1,) 
by EMERSON & TILDEN, Choice Trios, ($1,) for 
3 Female voices, 7 W._ 8. TILDEN, and Deem’s 
wolfeggi, (75 cts.) which has exercises in Italian 
style. 


H (75 ctz., or $7.50 per dozen.) so 

.« successful as a Singing-School 

book is also a practically good class book for High 
Schools. 


THE WHIPP WILL (50 cts.) by W. O. 
» PERKINs, (author of 

“Golden Robin’), is filled with genial, pleasing 

songs for Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers, Book I, 
(35 cts.) Book II. (50 cts.) Book III. (50 cts) are 
well-made Graded note readers, by Hmerson & 
Tilden. 

As collections of cheerful sacred songs. such as now 
enter so gracefully into School Life, we commend 
three books of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School 
Song Books, River of Life, (35 cts.) Shiaing 
River, (35cts.) Good News, (35 cts.) 

Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


* Each book may be safely received as among the very 
best.* 


© ($1.38: $12 per 
The Salutation. doz.) By L. O. 
Emerson. 
First Class Church Music Book. 


75 cts: $7.50 per doz 
The Encore. $3 °5. 2b °°” 


First Class Singing Schoo] Book. 


World of Song. eeu $3 Cl. 


Unrivalled Collection of Songs. 





Gems me Dance. G2. ci * 


The Most Brilliant Piano Music. 


Perkins’ Anthem Book. 


$1.50; $13.50 per doz). 
An easy Anthem for each Sunday in the Year, 


$12 per doz.) 
Male Voice Glee Book. 


($1.) Perkins. 
Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25; $12 per doz.) 
The Best Sacred and Secular Choruses, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 

New York. Phila. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, Il. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4.\ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary.- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 

Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Dr. P. Kenison, 


CHIROPODIST. 


Operation on Nails 50 cents each. Operation on 
Corns 25 cents each. 
Corns & Bad Nails Extracted Without Pain. 
145 Tremont St., between West and Temple Place, 
Boston, 89% Broadway, opposite Lord Taylor, 
New York. w 





Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 





testimonials received. Terms liberal.Par- 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.St.Louis,Mo. 
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YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 


Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYDLAWND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 
For 1877. 


$200 per annum, free of postage. 
TS popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


3 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 


Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘Polly Witter.” 
III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, 


’ 

‘By WM. M. F. ROUND, 
of the NV. Y. Independent, author of ** Achsah.” 

Illustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from photographs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie, her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 
T 


DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STORIES. 

For the Little Folks. By 
MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS, 
VI. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 

JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
VII. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY 7, PAPERS.” 
v 


TANGLED KNOTS. 
A Department of Prize 
Puzzles. 


Edited by KIT CLINTON. 


Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. S. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8S. M. B. Piatt, Mary 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Colquitt, 
Mrs, Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Mar, rare Ey- 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, Miss F. P. 
Chaplin, Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers, Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN St., Boston. 
Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 
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DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of “Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 
“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volyme to 
“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

SNIP AND WHIP, 
And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. II- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS: 
Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samuels. 
$1.50. 

NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 

By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 

LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adame, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Illustrated. $1 75. 

VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Pus.isneEnrs. 
41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 





SUCCESS! 





Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*.* Correspondence invited from mer: 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 


REMOV ATL 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 
No, 2's Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Ge Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ee” AGENTS WANTED. 1f33 
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OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON'S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

Illustrated Edition. With 12 Heliotype Illustra- 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 

Tribune.—**This masterly production,” 

Evening Post.—‘*The extreme beauty of the poem 
as a work of high literary art.” 

North American Review.—‘“Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fil! eye, 

t, 


ear, and soul all at once. with inexpressible delig 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 2 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 





Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems oft the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists, 


‘Either of the four is a book that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the fonr together, costing less 
thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to possess without lJav- 
ish expenditure.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales. $4.00. 
Vol. 5. Ereland. $1.00. 
Vol. 6-8. Seotland and Scandinavia, $3.00. 
“A beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the — will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest..”.—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James Russeit Lowe i. 1 Vol. Square 16mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 

ared, not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 

ellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”— Cincinnati 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By CHarLes DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “‘Back-log Studies,” ete. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00 


“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.”’"—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 





JAMES OSGOOD & Co., Boston. 


W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Cal) before investing 


and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly1 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or wee. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Feb. 3, 1877. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the Woman's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. Thechange of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association vat 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial manggemens. 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 











"SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The friends of Suffrage throughout Mas- 
sachusetts should send in their petitions at 
once, asthe Legislature is now organized, 
and proposes to hold a short session. Please 
forward them, by mail or otherwise, to our 
new oftice, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. They 
will there be registered, and then placed at 
once in the hands of a representative of the 
city or town from which they come. This 
matter should be attended to without delay. 

H. B. B. 
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OBEDIENCE OF WIVES. 


In the earlier days of the Woman's Rights 
Movement, housekeeping, teaching school 
in the summer time, and sewing, were the 
only occupations which women could per- 
sue without reproach or criticism. Every 
attempt to find other avenues of industry, 
and other means of support, was frowned 
down by the cry, “She wants to get out of 
her sphere.” All women were warned away 
from remunerative and varied occupations, 
by this ‘‘Out of her sphere,” which, like the 
‘flaming sword, turned every way,” to keep 
women from these real trees of life. 

But hunger and cold and dire necessity 
compelled many women to endure the sneer 
and the odium, and to enter upon such em- 
ployments as would give them bread. Men 
bound themselves by solemn pledges, which 
are yet extant, that they would not work 
for any man who employed women to work 
in their craft. Sermons were preached, and 
books and editorials written to keep women 
in their sphere. 

But the slow years went by, one decade 
following another, and lo! womanly wo- 
men were everywhere in all the highways 
and byways of the world’s busiest indus- 
tries. Their good work had taught the les- 
son, that the tools belong to him or to her 
who can use them; that whatever is fit to 
be done at all, may with propriety be done 
by anybody who can do it well. Now Wo- 
man’s sphere isnever mentioned. That vic- 
tory is won. 

Now comes another cry, ‘‘Wives must 
obey their husbands or men won't marry.” 
This position is taken in this number of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, under the heading 
‘Doubts, Queries and Criticisms.”” The ar- 
ticle is carefully and ably written, and de- 
serves to be read. 

I make no comment on the theory an- 
nounced in that article, that the Declaration 
of Independence is ‘‘a rhetorical flourish,” 
since the Revolutionary Fathers who tooka 
very different view, are still highly honored. 
Nor have | anything to say about the ‘‘nat- 
ural, or the inherent right of voting,” since 
from whatever source men derive their right 
to vote, the right of the women to vote 
must come from the same source. But 
when the writer affirms that ‘‘obedience is 
the duty of the wife,” and that ‘‘women are 
generally content” to have it so, (How does 
the writer know about this last?) we are im- 
pelled to ask for a definition. 

Is it meant that when the will, wishes, 
reason, conscience, and judgment of a 
wife, differ from those of her husband, it is 
the duty of the wife to surrender these, and 
to do what her own conscience and judg- 
ment disapprove? 

Or may she keep her conscience beyond 
her husband’s control, and only be required 
to render obedience when her judgment, 
tastes, will, wishes, etc., differ from those 
of her husband, in regard to merely materi- 
al matters? When the young man and wo- 
man who have just graduated from college, 
where they were peers in scholarship and 
peers in capacity, are to be married, shall 
this wife promise obedience? Shall the wife 
of the farmer or of the artisan, who, up to 
the hour of marriage, has been the equal of 
her husband, now, as a wife,take the subor- 
dinate position which obedience implies, 
not because she is not capable of self-guid- 
ance, but because she is a wife? 

Under the old common law, when the hus- 
band commanded his wife to steal, the law 
recognized her obligation to obey her hus- 
band, but it punished him for her theft. 
This was possible before a human court. 
But how would it have been in the presence 
of the Eternal Justice, and of the Divine 
law ‘Thou shalt not steal?” 

Sixty years ago a good wife and mother, 
a member of an Orthodox Church, lived in a 
neighborhood where intemperance and vice 
abounded. It was impossible to rear her 

young children there, and keep them safe 
from the evil influences that were all around 
them. She conferred with her husband. He 
thought her fears were foolish. But when 
day by day this careful mother saw the in- 


fluence of evil example on her household, 
she went again to her husband, and with 
greater earnestness, represented the danger to 
their children and the necessity of a re- 
moval from the place. The man said this 
was impossible. His business was flourish- 
ing, he was making money, and if he con- 
tinued to do it, as he could there, he should 
have something laid up for their old age, 
and for the children to start in life with. 
Moving from that place was not to be 
thought of. He should stay there. Then 
the wife represented how poor they should 
be, even if they had much money, if their 
children grew up drunken and profligate. 
But the husband saw no particular danger, 
and maintained his right to decide that the 
family must stay where they were. 

One can imagine the trials of that wife. 
On the one hand was the clear material state- 
ment and requirement of her husband. On 
the other hand was the whirlpool drawing 
in her children. There, too, were the texts 
of St. Paul which no just interpretation had 
then harmonized with the other texts of the 
great apostle, which declare that there is no 
superiority of Jew or Greek, male or female. 
But there was this text, ‘‘Call no man your 
master upon the earth.” And there was 
the great cry in that mother’s heart, for the 
safety of her children. 

This was the result. One day the wife 
came to her husband, and said with great 
seriousness, and great earnestness, ‘‘I am 
going away from this place and I shall take 
the children with me. All that they see and 
hear, corrupts their souls. I must take them 
away. I cannot stay.” No one knows 
what was said by the husband, or what dis- 
cussion followed. But the next day the 
husband said to his wife, ‘‘I have left——, 
in charge of my business, while I go to hunt 
a safe home.” Three weeks later he re- 
turned, having purchased a farm, high up 
among New England hills, where great 
moss-covered rocks stood up against the 
sky, and laughing brooks ran on to the sea. 
Thither the family removed, leaving forever 
the place where rum was poured out like 
water, and where vice did not even wait for 
the darkness to hide it. Here was a safe re- 
treat. Here in wide, sunny fields the chil- 
dren played. And here, when older, they 
bore their share of farm toil. The patient 
mother spun and wove, and worked at the 
dairy and taught her daughters to do the 
same. Every child of the family became a 
valuable member of society, some of them 
exerting large, beneficent public influence. 

After many years these sons and daugh- 
ters, with reverent tenderness followed their 
mother to her last resting place, forever 
grateful that she had obeyed God and not 
man, and by so doing, had made safe paths 
for their young feet. 

The aged husband left alone, remembered 
with satisfaction that by his will he had se- 
cured all their real and personal property to 
his wife, thus showing how fully he had 
trusted her. 

Did this wifedo right or wrong? I make 
no answer, but come back to my statement 
in a former article, that between two reason- 
able beings, the appeal should always be to 
reason, and betweenthose who are reason- 
able, this appeal will beenough. Those who 
are not reasunable would have to settle their 
individual case as they best could, but noth- 
ing that could result to them, would be so 
disastrous, or so unnatural, or so destructive 
of the peace and well-being of the family, 
as the doctrine that the wife should obey 
her husband. 

Time will prove the truth, that two equals 
in the family, are better than a master and 
a servant. 

The cry for the ‘‘obedience of the wife,” is 
one of the ‘‘last ditches,’’ and it will cease to 
be heard, justas the cry, ‘‘out of her sphere,” 
has ceased to be heard. The proofs are 
multiplying on every hand, of happy homes 
where the husband and wife recognize each 
other as equals, with reciprocal rights and 
duties. L. 8. 


oe 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MEETING. 





The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association con- 
vened, last Tuesday evening, in Wesleyan 
Hall, Boston, and was very well attended 
throughout. Hon. William I. Bowditch 
presided, in the absence of the President of 
the Society, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
who was prevented by a severe cold from 
being present. 

Mr. Bowprrc# after calling to order, 
spoke of the nature of the movement. 
Archimedes wanted only a place to stand, 
and he could move the world. He had a 
physical problem to contend with. The fa- 
vorers of Woman Suffrage have a moral 
problem, and their great need is of some 
fulcrum to move the moral world. That is 
made ready to our hands by the fathers, 
who declared all men born free and equal. 
Using that as the fulcrum of the movement, 
and continual agitation as their lever, he 
had no doubt of the final success of their at- 
tempt. The founders of our government 
made no class distinctions of education or 
wealth or religion. That governments de- 
rive their just rights from the consent of the 
governed is an undeniable truth. He con- 
tended that the consent which was alone 
complete was that of all adult citizens who 
are not under guantonehip. not paupers 
and not criminals, All restrictions in ref- 
erence to taxation, reading and writing, and 
residence are not limitations of the natural 
right to vote, but simply regulations of the 





manner in which the right shall be exercised. 





Men have no right to legislate for women 
or to govern them. Women have never 
given their consent to be governed. Men 
never have dared to give them the chance to 
offer their consent or dissent, and yet wo- 
men are, in this State, a majority. A man 
cannot be taxed unless he is represented. 
What right have men to tax women who 
are not represented? He closed by appeal- 
ing to the men of Massachusetts not to show 
themselves degenerate sons of noble sires, 
but to evince as high asense of justice as 
their fathers did in their day. 

Miss Mary E. Beedy was then invited to 
give a statement of the condition and pro- 
gress of the movement in Great Britain. 

This lady, who has spent some six years 
in England, is well known to our readers 
by her admirable letters from that country. 
She is a graduate of Antioch College, was 
a favorite pupil of Horace Mann, and after- 
wards held forseme yearsa high position in 
the schools of St. Louis. Miss Beedy stated 
that she had condensed her statement, for 
the purpose of bringing it within the limit 
of half an hour's discourse, but would 
afterwards cheerfully answer any questions 
which the audience might desire to ask. 
We are glad to printentire, her interesting 
summary of the movement in Great Britain. 

MISS BEEDY’S ADDRESS, 


Suffrage for women on the same basis 
that it is exercised by men, is virtually 
won in England. Already English wo- 
men are voting, in all the elections of the 
country, except in the election of members 
of Parliament, and the Bill to confer upon 
them the Parliamentary vote receives a 
larger support in the House of Commons, 
than does the Bill to enfranchise the agri- 
cultural laborers,—the only class of men, 
who, at the present time, are excluded from 
the franchise. The right to exercise any 
franchise in England depends upon a prop- 
erty qualification, in other words, upon the 
payment of taxesand rates. From the first 
commencement of representative govern- 
ments in England ,women rate-payers have 
possessed the same rights as men rate-pay- 
ers in the election of all the local govern- 
ments, except in the incorporated boroughs 
which are governed by Mayor and Town 
Council. Students of History find in an- 
cient documents cases recorded of the vot- 
ing of women in the Parliamentary elec- 
tions. Whether women possessed the con- 
stitutional right to vote, a right which 
subsequently fell into disuse, or whether 
their voting was an irregularity which was 
ysl | is uncertain, and is a question 
upon which the ablest legal opinion of 
England to-day is about equally divided. 

he last English Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal speaks of this year as the decennial of 
the Woman Suffrage movement in Eng- 
land. Just ten years ago the movement 
was organized for securing for women the 
full participation in all the franchises, on 
the same condition that they are exercised 
by men. But the movement really began 
much further back. While in England 
I saw an anonymous book upon this sub- 
ject published a hundred years ago, and all 
along since that time able articles have ap- 
peared claiming these rights for women. 

In 1866 Mr. Disraeli, in discussing in the 
House of Commons the question whether 
the qualifications for the franchise should 
be lowered, said: ‘‘If you talk of the tax- 
payer’s right to the franchise, the women 
who own property and pay taxes have as 
much right to the franchise as men have.” 
This, so far as is known, is the first time 
that the right of women to the exercise of 
the Parliamentary franchise was ever as- 
serted in the English Parliament. The fol- 
lowing year Mr. John Stuart Mill intro- 
duced a Bill to the effect, that in all meas- 
ures relating tu the exercise of the fran- 
chise words importing the masculine gen- 
der should be understood to include wo- 
men. In anticipation of this Bill and to 
collect petitions in its favor, Woman Suf- 
frage committees were formed in ail the 
large cities of the kingdom. Mr. Mill’s 
Bill received the support of seventy-three 
members, and in writing to a friend direct- 
ly after the vote, Mr. Mill said: ‘We are 
all delighted with the number of our mi- 
nority, which is far greater than any one 
expected for the first time, and would have 
been Ty still had not many members 
quitted the House in expectation that the 
subject would not come on.” Among the 
followers of Mr. Mill on that occasion were 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. John Bright, and other 
distinguished statesmen. The next year 
Mr. Mill lost his seat in Parliament, and 
during the succeeding years of 68 and ’69 
no Bill upon this subject was presented to 
Parliament. Meanwhile two important in- 
termediate steps were taken. In 1868 when 
anew Municipal Bill, providing for the in- 
corporation of smaller towns, was being 
discussed, Mr. Jacob Bright called the at- 
tention of Parliament to the fact, that when 
the Billcame into effect, it would with- 
draw the franchise from a_ considerable 
number of the rate-payers who had hereto- 
fore exercised it; that, as women rate-pay- 
ers voted for all the local governments ex- 
cept in the incorporated towns, when these 
smaller towns should decide to become in- 
corporated the women would lose their 
votes. Parliament was struck with the in- 
justice of withdrawing the local vote from 
rate-payers who had always possessed it, 
and accepted with acclamation an amend- 
ment to the Bill which conferred the muni- 
cipal franchise upon women; and women 
have now voted for the last eight years in 
all the municipal elections of the country. 
In 1869 the School Bill was passed, which 
not only gave women the right to vote in 
the election of School Boards, but to be 
elected as members of those Boards. In 
1870 Mr. Jacob Bright brought before Par- 
liament a Bill, similar to Mr. Mill's, for con- 
ferring the Parliamentary franchise upon 
women who possess the property qualifica- 
tion required of men, and this Bill has been 
steadily before Parliament each year since 
that time. Seventy-three members of Par- 
liament supported Mr. Mill’s Bill; 152 mem- 
bers have for the last two years voted in 
favor of Mr. Bright's Bill, which number 
represents 2 majority of the Liberal votes 
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siven upon both those occasions, and near- 
y one-third of the Conservative votes that 
were given. Mr. Gladstone voted against Mr. 
Mill’s Bill, but in 1871 he formally with- 
drew his opposition to the measure, in a 
speech in which he declared there was 
more presumptive ground for this change 
in the franchise than the opponents of the 
measure were disposed to own, and thought 
the Legislature had done wisely in giving 
both the franchise and the right of sitting at 
School Boards to women. Mr. Gladstune 
has, both in Parliament and out, committed 
himself to the principle of Woman Suf- 
frage, though he has as yet withheld his 
vote from the measure. 

To Mr. Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, 
as I have said, is due the honor of having 
been first to assert in Parliament the right 
of women to the Suffrage; and I have been 
told by his personal friends that it has been 
a favorite scheme with him through his 
whole life, and he has lost no occasion to 
express himself in its favor when the Bill 
has been before Parliament. Of the thirty- 
two members of Mr. Disraeli’s government, 
who during the last session had seats in the 
House of Commons, sixteen, one-half, had, 
either in public or in private, expressed 
their sympathy with the measure, and many 
of the other oldest and most influential 
members on the conservative side of the 
House vote for the Bill; among them is 
Mr. Russell Gurney, well known in this 
country, who is one of the warmest friends 
of the measure. At a Woman Suffrage 
meeting held in London last May, Mr. 
Gurney said: “Iam glad to see assembled 
here so numerous a body determined to fail 
in no exertions to get rid of what I believe 
to be a great evil to men, as well as a great 
injustice to women.” 

But just here 1 want to say, that the some- 
what less than one-third of the conservative 
vote which the measure has received, does 
not quite represent its real strength with 
that party in the House of Commons; for 
there is a considerable number of conserva- 
tive members who favor Woman Suffrage, 
who do not vote for this Bill, or who even 
vote against it, because they prefer that the 
measure should wait and be incorporated in 
a more general Bill, which will include the 
agricultural laborers, and which is sure to 
come at no very distant day. 

When Mr. Mill’s Bill was introduced, the 
support it received was in advance of the 
sentiment of the country; but at present the 
feeling in the country is in advance of the 
support in Parliament. At a meeting of the 
Liberal Reform Association, held last year 
in Manchester, where eighty different Lib- 
eral Associations were represented by their 
delegates, a resolution approving Woman 
Suffrage was passed with scarcely a dissent- 
ing vote. 

nthe last number of the Boston Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, an American lady, writing 
from Europe, takes occasion to say, ‘‘No 
set of men on the face of the earth are ex- 
erting themselves against Woman's claim 
for common justice as are the clergy of the 
United States and England.” I do not be- 
lieve this is true of the American clergy, 
and the following facts will show you how 
entirely erroneous the statement is as re- 
zards the clergy of England, whether it be 
in the matter of education, or in the sup- 
pression of vices that peculiarly tend to de- 
grade women, or in securing for them just 
legislation,and a full share of political rights. 
There is no other class inthe community so 
generally on the side of women as are the 
clergy in England. I speak from very full 
knowledge of this matter. Upon the one 
point of the Suffrage, it is not too much to 
say that there are very few dissenting min- 
isters from one end of the United Kingdom 
to the other, who are unfavorable to this 
measure. A good many are indifferent to it, 
but the eg large majority are strongly in 
its favor. Repeatedly have I been told by 
them—‘‘I believe the Enfranchisement of 
women will tend to retard the dis-establish- 
ment of the church, a measure in which I 
am deeply interested; but it isa matter of 
justice, and I believe the social gain in oth- 
er directions will more than compensate 
this loss." The clergy of the Established 
Church are less favorable than the dissent- 
ing ministers, but, ofthese, fully three- 
fourths are ready to sign petitions in favor 
of Woman Suffrage; and this proportion 
holds good irrespective of whether they are 
High Church, Low Church or Broad Church. 
In some towns, six out of seven of the cler- 
gy sign these petitions. Two a ago, 

iss Frances Power Cobbe told me, that 
one of the English Bishops had said in her 
presence, that if there was any occasion to 
bring the matter before the bench of Bishops 
he was sure it would have their majority 
support. The Catholic clergy are less like- 
ly to be favorable; still, both in England 
and Ireland a good many of the Priests sign 
the petitions. The Catholic Bishop of Lim- 
erick, bid us God-speed in the work and 
there is some reason to think that Cardinal 
Manning is not unfavorable to the measure. 
So far as we know, he has given no expres- 
sion against it, and in numerous speeches he 
has referred to the influence of woman on 
public matters with great respect; two years 
ago, speaking upon the Temperance ques- 
tion he said—‘‘Men drink and women suffer; 
why don’t we consult the opinions of wo- 
men upon this Temperance question?” 
These men of whatever denomination think 
the moral and refining influence of women 
will be of great value in the public life of 
the country. Dean Alford, ben Stanley, 
Canon Kingsley, the Bishop of Exeter, the 
Rev. Mr. Maurice, and most of those whose 
names we know best in this country, have 
been the warm friends of Woman Suffrage. 
Turning to the literary classes of England, 
1 remember Wendell Phillips said in a 
speech made some years ago, that when Mr. 
Mill presented his Bill, it was supported by 
petitions signed by two-thirds of all the 
leading literary men and women in the 
Kingdom. This may not have been literal- 
ly true, but it was very strongly on the side 
of truth, and it is strikingly t rue, that a 
large proporiion of the leaders. in education 
are doing what they can to promote Woman 
Suffrage. Strong petitions came up from 
Scotch Professors, from Professors and Fel- 
lows at Cambridge and Oxford, and from 
the Masters of Rugby and Harrow and the 
other great schools of England. Sometimes 








indeed a petition bears the name of every 
master in one of the schools, and having 
seen a large number of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools, Iam able to say, I have 
not found one who was not favorable to 
Woman Suffrage. 


I have less — a knowledge of the 
position of philanthropists regarding this 
question. Miss Nightingale allows no ses- 


sion of parliament to pass by without send- 
ing in her name affixed to a petition asking 
gee to pass the Woman Suffrage 

ill, and I know, too, that many others 
who devote themselves to alleviating the 
sick and the poor, feel that there would be 
less demand for their work, if women were 
raised to a position of legal, political and 
educational equality with men. 

I do not hesitate to say that public senti- 
ment in England is to-day on the side of 
Woman Suffrage. The success of the 
measure is sure, but how long it will have 
to wait, is impossible to say. This will de- 
pend upon the turns and exigencies of the 
two political parties. The Liberal pro- 

ramme that looms in the distance is the 
isestablishment and disendowment of the 
English Church. This is the one thing that 
the great rank and file of the Liberal party, 
composed as it is chiefly of dissenters, care 
for. Itis the one thing about which they 
feel enthusiasm. The general belief that 
women, more particularly the class of wo- 
men who will be enfranchised, are more 
favorable to the established church than 
men are, gives rise to the belief that their 
enfranchisement will add more strength to 
the conservative party than to the Liberal 
party. This makes Liberals dread the 
measure, while it encourages conservatives 
to support it. And just how far this belief 
will promote or retard the measure in par- 
liament, it is impossible to predict. 

As the votein England is given to the 
tax-payer, and as married women are not 
tax-payers, it is only widows and unmarried 
women who now exercise the local fran- 
chise, or who will, by the present Bill, re- 
ceive the parliamentary franchise. These 
women constitute about one-seventh of the 
whole number of voters, a class sufficiently 
large to hold the balance of power, particu- 
larly in a country where the votes are 
counted so carefully as they are in England, 

It may be asked how the movement has 
progressed so rapidly in conservative Eng- 
land. There is a strong sense of justice in 
the English nation; and the representation 
of property was the germ of their consti- 
tution, and has always been its most con- 
stant and vital principle. They are not a 
sentimental people; they are accustomed 
to see women vote in the local elections, 
and accustomed to see women of the upper 
classes take an active interest in the parlia- 
mentary elections. It is no uncommon 
thing for titled and aristocratic English wo- 
men to spend days in canvassing voters in 
behalf of a favorite candidate, and this can- 
didate may be the husband, a friend, or 
only a political favorite. But the strongest 
lever in the work in England is the fact 
that among the most prosperous reigns in 
her whole history are those of her three 
queens; and though Victoria is not a great 
politician, though she is not above the aver- 
age of women in mental and moral quali- 
ties, no one who knows intimately the his- 
tory of her reign, doubts that she has exer- 
cised a very benign, refining, and in this 
respect, potent influence upon the public 
life of the nation, and there is no English- 
man who does not say, both in word and in 
heart—‘‘Long may the nation continue to 
feel the moral restraints that this womanly 
queen throws about its public and social 
life.” I should also say that the great in- 
justice of the English laws to women has 
done much to make English people feel that 
women need direct representation among 
the law-makers. You will be interested to 
know what proportion of the women who 
are entitled to vote in the local elections do 
vote. In Manchester, and other large 
towns, where there is a good deal of local 
political feeling, just about the same pro- 
portion of the women vote as of the men; 
and in School Board elections uniformly 
the women take quite as much interest as the 
men. In the first School Board election in 
Scotland, a a proportion of the women 
voted than of themen. In Cornwall, where 
there is a great deal of intemperance, and a 
good deal of total abstinence, I was told 
that the voting the of women had had a 
marked influence in putting temperance men 
into the town councils. In the smaller 
towns, in the elections for the ordinary 
local governments, as a rule fewer of the 
women have voted than of the men; but 
the number increases, and the way in which 
it increases is very well illustrated by the 
experience of a wealthy ard benevolent 
geo lady in one of the Cornish boroughs. 

his lady told me that when the municipal 
franchise was conferred upon Woman, she 
was very averse to it; she felt it was un- 
womanly to vote; but in 1873 there was a 
very closely contested election in her bor- 
ough, and the Liberals with whom she sym- 
pathized won the election by a very small 
majority. The morning after the election 
she met the leader of the Liberal party, 
who said, ‘‘We had no help from you yes- 


terday. ‘‘No,” she replied, ‘‘I do not wish 
to vote.” She went a little further and met 


a friend of hers, who was considered the 
most public-spirited and useful man in the 
town, but who had won his seat in the 
Town Council by a majority of only one, 
and he said to her, ‘‘l am not indebted for 
| seat to thy vote, am I?” She hesitated 
a little and replied, ‘‘No, and I am ashamed 
of it.” She told me the whole question of 
women’s voting assumed a new aspect in 
her mind. She saw that a vote was simply 
a power in her hands to assist in putting 
into positions of responsibility and trust 
the men in whom she had confidence; and 
since that time she has not only voted at 
every election, but has used her influence to 
get other women to vote. 

It has been a good fortune of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement in England that 
very few of its friends have fallen away 
from it. I can at present call té mind only 
two eminent men who at first put their 
shoulder to the wheel and afterwards halted 
or withdrew. These are Herbert Spencer 
and John Bright; and of Mr. Spencer, the 
most I think that can be said, is, that he 
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has halted; and an English friend of Mr. 
Spencer told me that the change in Mr. 
Spencer's opinion was due to statements 
made to him respecting American women. 
A well-known and devoted American friend 
of Mr. Spencer had told him that the rush 
of American women into the professions 
and occupations of men had had a marked 
influence in deteriorating the health of the 
nation, a statement which, if true, might 
well make a philosopher who was consid- 
ering social questions hesitate. ; 

Mr. Bright was never a hearty friend of 
Woman one a and now, as an English 
journal has said, “the most powerful living 
advocate of representative government for 
men has become one of the most active op- 
ponents to the application of the same prin- 
ciple to women.” Mr. Bright in his speech 
opposing the enfranchisement of women, 
said that he had voted for Mr. Mill’s Bull 
because of his trust in Mr. Mill, and Mr. 
Bright’s brother, and sisters, and daughter, 
and nieces, who are so muchinterested in 
the measure, always knew that it did not 
have his sympathy. Mr. Bright is very 
positive and dogmatic, and not one of those 
who are by nature most likely to set high 
value upon the more passive and pliant 
opinions of women, and his present wife is 
strongly averse to the measure. These two 
facts probably explain why he himself feels 
averse to it, but his active opposition has a 
more potent cause. Mr. Bright is a strong 
Liberal, a strong party man, and he believes 
the enfranchisement of women will strength- 
en the conservative party. 

Mr. Bright spends his summers in Wales, 
and I have often heard from prominent 
Welch Liberals, as well as from Liberal 
members of Parliament, that he constantly 
makes use of this argument to dissuade 
them from giving their influence to the 
measure. But Liberal Birmingham which 
sends Mr. Bright to Parliament does not ap- 
prove his course upon this question. The 
affairs of the Liberal party in that city are 
managed by a council of four hundred, and 
these four hundred unanimously petitioned 
Parliament to pass the Woman Suffrage 
Bill, and the masters in King Edward's 
school, the great school of Birmingham, 
sent in a similar petition, signed by every 
one of their number. But asI have already 
said the majority of the active feeling of 
England is won to this measure. Still it is 
impossible to predict just how soon it —_ 
come, or how long it may hang in the bal- 
ance between the two political parties. The 
probability seems to be that women will 
have to wait for the parliamentary franchise 
till the agricultural laborers can come in 
with them. 

This question did not find in England the 
same freedom from prejudice, and the same 
facilities for change, that there are in our 
country, but on the other hand it has met 
fewer difficulties. 

The fact that it is in one sense a partial 
measure, that it gives the franchise only to 
tax-paying women, to women who stand as 
the representatives of homes, to women who 
already possess all the local franchises, has 
made it the favorite English thin edge of the 
wedge, which is easily driven forward. 

But on the other hand it is a measure of 
complete justice as between men and wo- 
men. It gives the vote to women who pay 
taxes just as the vote is now passed by men 
who pay taxes, and when the property law 
is so amended as to allow married women 
independent control of their property, there 
will be nothing to prevent wives from vot- 
ing. English women in urging this measure 
have been wisely careful to move in the ex- 
act constitutional lines. Nothing gives 
more positive proof of the high position the 
question has gained than the manner in 
which it is now treated in Parliament. 

At the last debate upon the measure, a few 
of the opponents repeated unseemly jests, 
but they fell flat upon the House; no laugh 
was returned. herever the question is 
mentioned it is treated with the respect that 
must always be felt for a measure that has 
the majority support of one political party, 
alarge minority support of the other, the 
most cordial approval of the leader of one 
of the political parties, and at least the quali- 
fied approval of the leader of the other po- 
litical party. 

At the conclusion of the address, ques- 
tions were asked by 8. 8. Eoster, Mrs. Mar- 
tha G. Ripley, H. B. Blackwell, and several 
other persons in the audience, to all of which 
Miss Beedy gave full and satisfactory re- 
plies. We regret that no notes were taken 
of this instructlve and important part of 
Miss Beedy’s remarks. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison was then 
generally called for, and said that he had 
been deeply impressed by the able state- 
ment of principles made by Mr. Bowditch, 
and much gratified by the instructive and 
suggestive statement made by Miss Beedy. 

He thought the ground had been thor- 
oughly covered by the two former speakers. 
They had shown that Americans ought to 
be ashamed of their position on the ques- 
tion. After more than a hundred years of 
independence we are still behind England. 
The objections made against the reform 
were mainly trivial. Many of them so 
conflict with others as to destroy each other. 
Women are deprived of the ballot simply 
because they are women—for no other or 
better reason. The proper measure of this 
nation is its own heaven-attested standard, 
the Declaration of Independence; yet for 
nearly one hundred years slavery grew with 
our growth. Now that it has fallen the 
evil which cries to heaven from our land 
's this bondage of women. He adjured the 
supporters of the movement to be patient 
and rest assured of their final success. 

At the close of his remarks, the meeting 
adjourned to Wednesday morning. 

A summary of the proceedings of the 
three Wednesday sessions will be given next 
week. The space devoted to the important 
Convention in Colorado makes this delay 
Wnavoidable. Sutftice it to say, that this ninth 
annual meeting of the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts was one of the most harmonious, 
earnest, and thoroughly satisfactory Conven- 
Nons ever held in New England. The hall 





was crowded throughout. Plans of practi- 
cal work were considered and adopted. It 
was voted to raise a Lecture Fund of five 
thousand dollars, so as to make a thorough 
canvass of the State during the coming year. 
An efficient committee was appointed, and a 
good beginning was made by subscriptions 
and pledges amounting to two hundred and 
fifty dollars. The address of Miss Beedy 
gave variety to the proceedings, and fur- 
nished Miss Eastman witha text for her fine 
comparison of the movements in England 
and America, showing the broader and more 
radical character of the work undertaken 
and accomplished in this country. 
H. B. B. 
—_—_———_ too 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN THE INDIANA 
LEGISLATURE. 

Epitors JOURNAL.—-I send a copy of a 
bill introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Indiana, January 23d. It was 
very ably advocated by Judge John Yar- 
yan. ,of Richmond, by Judge Harper, of La- 
grange, Messrs. Albert, of Floyd Co., 
Adams, of Indianapolis, and several others. 


Sec. 1. That the legal disabilities of every married 
woman in the State of Indiana, in consequence of 
her coverture, be and the same are hereby removed, 
so far as relates to her own separate property, with 
rents, issues, and profits thereof; peovided. however, 
that a married woman shall have no power te mort- 
gage or sell and convey her lands, except by deed in 
which her husband shal! have joined. 

Sec. 2. A married woman engaged in any trade, 
profession oravocation, in her own name or in the 
name of another person for her benefit, by the con- 
sent of her hnsband, expressed or implied while 
they live together as husband and wife, or without 
his assent if not so living together, may sue and be 
sued as a femme sole, and the property of such trade, 
profession and avocation, with her separate property, 
shall be liable for her separate debts so contracted. 

Sec. 3. Repeals all conflicting laws. 


Mr. Yaryan made along and very fore- 
ible argument in favor of the adoption of 
the new bill, or more properly, substitute. 

It was peculiarly gratifying to the Suf- 
frage women of Indiana who were present, 
to find so many of the members of ‘‘the 
House” ready to endorse the bill, by earnest 
and clear-headed argument, as demanded 
by the spirit of the age. It would be inter- 
esting to give some of the arguments used 
on the occasion, did time permit; we could 
hardly restrain the thought that, instead of 
a staid legislative body, we were in a Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention with many of the 
grand earnest men of our State advocating 
our cause. The bill was referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, with instruction to re- 
port it back to the House as amended. 
As far as we can reach the Suffragists 
of this State through your columns, we 
urge them to lose no time in corresponding 
with their respective Senators and Represen- 
tatives in the Legislature urging them to 
sustain the bill. This is our opportunity; 
if it fail now, it goes over for two years, 
and we cannot afford to let it fail for want 
of sustaining those noble men in the Legis- 
lature who have espoused the cause of 
right and justice. 

The large number of married women of 
Indiana who are doing business in their 
own name, need this protection; those who 
have happy homes and everything to make 
their firesides cheerful and comfortable,need 
it; for they know not how soon these may 
be rendered desolate by the death of the 
loved head of the family. And those who 
unfortunately have husbands whom the 
demon Rum enslaves, need it as a protection 
to their home and little ones, to stand be- 
tween them and destitution and starvation. 
Those of us who are blessed, as in the first 
instance, ewe it to these, to use every possi- 
ble honorable means to secure the passage 
of the pending bill. Let us work at once, 
and be up and doing. 

Mr. Yaryan kindly notified the Suffragists 
of the expected introduction of the bill, 
and a large number were present; among 
them Mrs. Maria M. McKaye, chairman of 
the committee of the State Association; 
Mrs. Prof. R. I. Brown, Mrs. P. T. Heald 
of Michigan, your correspondent, and 
others. Senator Harris, of Indianapolis, 
also has a similar bill for the senate, and a 
move is on foot to amend the constitution 
by removing the words ‘“‘white male” as a 
qualification for Suffrage. The Suffragists 
feel that the conflict is fairly opened, and 
intend to push the enemy to the wall, or 
fail in a vigorous attempt to do so. 

Mary F. Tuomas, 
President Indiana W. 8. Association. 
Richmond, Ind. 
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DOUBTS, QUERIES AND CRITICISMS, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—While I am in favor 
of extending the right of Suffrage to Wo- 
man, I am not sanguine of any important 
benefit by such extension, either to Woman 
in particular, orthe community in general. 

Good government is the true object of all 
political machinery. Ignorant voting is an 
obstacle to perfection in government. I 
fear that the proportion of ignorant voters 
would not be diminished, but might be in- 
creased by bringing women to the polls. I 
am not confident; but my doubts diminish 
my zeal. 

If I believed that women have an inher- 
ent right to the ballot, independent of their 
qualifications, that belief would settle the 
question. I would say, ‘‘Let justice be 
done, though the heavens fall." But I think 
it would be difficult to prove that any per- 
son has a natural, inherent right to vote. 
Voting is a step in the process of exercising 
authority over others. I have an inherent 
right to govern myself, but no natural right 
to govern or take a share in governing 
others. All the right 1 have of that sort is 
purely conventional. 





Too much is taken for granted in this 
matter. The saying that ‘taxation without 
representation is tyranny” is assumed to be 
a self-evident truth, instead of a mere ‘‘rhe- 
torical flourish.” Unjust or unequal taxa- 
tion, with or without representation, may 
be tyrannous, but it is not tyranny to be 
compelled to pay a fair share of the neces- 
sary expenses of government, whether al- 
lowed to vote or not. 

To turn to another point, is there nota 
habit of overstating the wrongs and hard- 
ships of women’ I think that women 
in this country are generally the favored 
part of mankind. My business as a can- 
vasser brings me in contact with many fam- 
ilies in the country. I commonly find the 
men in coarse clothes, doing hard work, 
and the women, especially in the afternoon, 
sitting in a nice room, nicely dressed and 
doing light work. Nine-tenths of men love 
their wives and daughters, and are willing 
to sacrifice ease and enjoyment for their 
benefit; and of the remaining tenth, most 
would be ashamed to neglect or tyrannize 
over their families. 

There is exaggeration in the term ‘‘subju- 
gation,” and even in the milder term ‘‘sub 
jection” of women. We even see and hear 
the word ‘‘slavery” applied to the condition 
of American women. Such use of language 
serves no good purpose, as it does not rep- 
resent facts. That the position of women 
is, in some important respects, subordinate, 
is true. But subordination is not hardship 
nor degradation. I have held subordinate 
po. with no a of humiliation. 

n military life, the noblest and best recog- 
nize subordination as the first duty. Insub- 
ordination is disgraceful. This truth is ap- 
plicable elsewhere, and especially in a fam- 
- Responsibility involves the necessit 
of authority. The captain of aship, though 
he may consult his officers, must reserve 
the right to decide. In the family, also, 
this ultimate power must rest somewhere. 
Shall it be with the man or the woman? 
There may be irreconcilable differences of 

udgment or purpose in important affairs. 
hould the husband have the right to de- 
cide, or may the wife decree that ‘‘the grey 
mare is the better horse”? The women of 
this country generally are content with the 
custom which gives authority to the hus- 
band. And this authority is not often of- 
fensively asserted. Most wives are supreme 
in their households, their husbands having 
no thought otherwise; and in outdoor busi- 
ness or social relations, few women would 
choose to oppose their husband’s will. But 
there are exceptions. The bond of love 
and confidence is sometimes broken, and 
the two who of all others should be in uni- 
son, areantagonistic. Which should yield? 

I see that the Rev. Dr. Johnson, whose 
sermon is criticized in the JouRNAL of the 
13th inst., thinks the wife should submit. 
This view the critic condemns, and says it 
would be more noble to counsel the parties 
to appeal to reason. This advice amounts 
tono more nor less than a continuance of the 
interminable ‘‘civil strife’ which Dr. John- 
son justly describes as the greatest possible 
evil. Such antagonisms are never settled 
by debate, or what the critic calls ‘‘appeals 
to reason.” The only alternatives are the 
submission of one party, or continued con- 
tention, or separation. But continued con- 
tention or separation may be ruinous to the 
welfare of children, which should be the 
paramount consideration. To refuse sub- 
mission then, is criminal in the party from 
whom submission is due. Which should 
submit? 

One consideration, which I have not seen 
mentioned, may help to settle the point. 
By the marriage contract as generally under- 
stood, the woman confers authority upon 
her husband, as he assumes the responsi- 
bility of protection. The words ‘‘love, 
honor and obey” may not always be used, 
but they areimplied. To refuse obedience 
is, therefore, a breach of contract, which is 
unjust—perhaps criminal. The extreme 
cases which would justify such violation 
of contract are rare, and would generally 
justify divorce. If this statement is cor- 
rect, it seems to furnish an answer to the 
above question, which should submit? 

Women who chocse to avoid the obliga- 
tion implied in the marriage contract should 
stipulate to that effect before marriage, but 
those already married should not be coun- 
selled to violate their obligations—expressed 
or implied. 

If women should generally come to the 
resolution to refuse marriage terms which 
confer the usual degree of authority on the 
husband, there would probably be fewer 
marriages; but this would be a less evil than 
marriages founded on misunderstanding and 
resulting in strife. D. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





~ NOTES AND NEWS. 





A bill has been introduced in the Ontario 
Legislature giving women the right to vote 
at municipal elections. 

The colleges of female physicians through- 
out the United States have more matricu- 
lants this year than ever before. 

A movement is on foot, among a society 
of ladies, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to establish a 
retreat for women in the first stages of in- 
sanity. 

The Iowa and Illinois Inter-State Medical 
Society, atits meeting at Rock Island Thurs- 
day, elected two lady physicians to its mem- 
bership. 

Valentine, the Virginia sculptor, while at 
Staunton last fall, was charmed with the 
singing, by a little blind girl, of a song in 
which occurred the line, ‘‘When shall I be- 
hold thy face?” The music, the words, and 
the touching presence of the little girl, with 
her hands put up as if in mute appeal, made 
a picture upon the artist’s mind which he 
has reproduced in marble at his studio in 
Richmond. 

Club life is not as popular as it was, es- 
pecially with the ladies. Marriageable girls 
and fond parents are beginning to discover 
what they would not believe a few years 


ago, that the tendency of these clubs is to 
demoralize society, and to substitute for 
pleasant converse between man and woman 
a selfish devotion to cards and tobacco, in- 
jurious to the cultivation of the true social 
instinct, and tending to dull the nice edge of 
man’s innate refinement.—Jewish Messenger. 

The expressions of several Senators on 
presenting the Woman Suffrage petitions 
to the Senate are worthy of attention. Mr. 
Dawes said: “I desire to say in reference 
to it that the subject matter of this petition 
is engaging the attention of both political 
parties in my own State to some extent, and 
that the members of both political parties 
are committing themselves to it. I think the 
better way would be to pass upon its merits 
rather than give it the go-by in any other 
way.” 

In the U. 8. Senate Senator Sargent, of 
California, has recently declared himself an 
advocate for the extension of Suffrage to 
women in the following words: ‘‘It is im- 
peratively necessary in a republic that every 
adult person of sound mind and innocent 
before the law should have the right to ex- 
press opinions upon public affairs. The 
State is entitled to the benefit of such coun- 
sel; the individual has a natural right to 
give it and needs it for personal protection. 
Such opinion can only be effectively ex- 
pressed through the ballot. To deny the 
ballot to one-half of the people of the 
United States, who are recognized as citi- 
zens by the Constitution, is an injury to the 
country if those excluded have at least the 
average virtue and intelligence of the vot- 
ing class. I claim that the women of the 
United States are the equals in intelligence 
and the superiors in virtue and good inten- 
tion to the men, and that their influence at 
the polls would purify elections and give 
us a better class of public officials. The 
State would therefore be benefitted by their 
votes.”’ Several other Senators, without 
committing themselves to the proposed 
amendment, spoke of the pleasure it gave 
them to present the petition and vouched 
for the character and varied accomplish- 
ments of the petitioners. 

The Newark Presbytery decided that wo- 
men are not to be allowed to preach from 
the pulpit on the Sabbath, but may speak, 
if the good sense of Church-Sessions shall 
so determine, in the smaller social meetings 
of the Church. For this conclusion the 
Bible is claimed as the sole authority. But 
the Jndependent completely upsets this in- 
terpretation by showing that in Paul’s time 
our modern preaching service was a thing 
unknown. It follows, therefore, that the 
Apostle could not have had that service in 
mind in writing to the Corinthian Church. 
On the contrary, as the Jndependent shows 
from the context, he referred to meetings 
for socia) worship, wherein he said, ‘‘Ye all 
may prophesy one by one.” ‘‘When ye 
come together every one hath a psalm, hath 
a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revela- 
tion”—nobody a sermon. It seems, there- 
fore, that the Presbytery, according to his 
own logic, condemns what Paul did not 
condemn, and allows what he forbade. Thus 
it is that the champions of error are sure in 
the end to cut away their own foundations 
and help the truth to its triumph.— Orange 
(N. J.) Journal. 

Henry Ward Beecher thus refers to the 
action of the Newark Presbytery: “If my 
nature was capable of indignation—(here 
Mr. Beecher settled himself back in his 
chair and-smiled)—I should certainly feel 
indignant when I see a pack of fools over 
in New Jersey debating whether Dr. See 
did right or wrong in permitting a woman 
to preach, and attempt to prove him wrong 
by the New Testament. Why (here Mr. 
Beecher rose to his feet and spoke with 
great earnestness), all through the Old Tes- 
tament she was permitted to be what a man 
was. If aman wanted to prophesy he did 
not go to the synagogue and ask them to or- 
dain him; he prophesied, and so did wo- 
men. In all the womanhood of this conti- 
nent, among all the nations, there is none 
where Woman stands so debauched as she 
stood in that vaunted Greek civilization. It 
was explicitly taught that a wife must be 
profoundly ignorant; she was the slave of 
the man, and if any woman wanted to know 
poetry, music or philosophy, if any woman 
in Greece wanted to be that which we are 
ambitious to have our daughters be, she had 
to become a prostitute. Culture, refine- 
ment and civilization were only given to Wo- 
man as the price of her virtue, but the virtu- 
ous woman must be shrouded in ignorance; 
and when Paul was writing to these church- 
es it was this civilization and this condition 
of women which he had in his mind, and 
for women to speak in those churches, in the 
first place they were not fit, and in the sec- 
ond place it would have been understood 
universally that these teaching women were 
what Phryne and Lais were.” 

__ oe cceemaoes 


MARRIED. 


Charles P. Wellman, of the School of 
Theology of Boston University, and Mary 
E. Barrett, of Marblehead, were married, 
Jan. 20th, at the Methodist church. in that 
town. The services were performed by 
Rev. W. D. Bridge, of East Douglass, as- 
sisted by Rev. E. A. Lawrence, D. D., and 
Rev. J. A. Bartlett, of Marblehead. 





The best wishes of the Massachusetts 


Suffragists will go with these true and ac- 
tive friends of Equal Rights and Temper- 
ance, in their new departure on the journey 
of life. 

H. B. B. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


COLORADO WOMAN SUFERAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Colorado Wceman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on the occa- 
sion of its first anniversary, in Denver, 
Monday and Tuesday, 15th and 16th ult. 
Two meetings for business and three public 
meetings were held, and with remarkable 
success. The first public meeting, on Mon- 
day evening, was attended by a fine audi- 
ence of intelligent citizens, and the large 
Methodist church was so crowded tbat 
many were unable to obtain seats. Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, President of the Associa- 
tion, presided with ease, grace and ability, 
and opened the exercises with an able, in- 
teresting and forcible address, which has 
already been ‘given to the readers of the 
JOURNAL. 

Col. Logan, of Boulder, recently of Illi- 
nois, was called for by the chair. 

He said that he had never made a Wo- 
man’s Rights speech. But his sense of duty 
and the influence of his wife had caused 
him to come. He believed that every wo- 
man should have equal rights with men. 

About twenty years ago he had heard a 
woman make a speech. It was amusing to 
see the audience and to hear remarks of ac- 
quaintances. She was sneered and scoffed 
at by both women and men. But has this 
noble band of women been crushed? No. 
They had fought bravely on, for twenty 
years until they have created a public opin- 
ion. 

Julia Ward Howe and others have labor- 
ed in this cause, and they deserve the thanks 
of their sex everywhere. 

All human rights are based on human na- 
ture. Man ot Woman have the same hu- 
man nature, same prospect of immortality. 
lf women have the same nature they have 
the same rights. Holding as I do, that all 
the rights we enjoy are natural rights, I say 
that there is nothing to prevent the;woman 
from enjoying the same rights that men do, 
and it is nothing but prejudice that keeps 
her down. But how does the case stand? 
The noblest and grandest woman of the na- 
tion has no right of Suffrage whatever, 
while the poorest imbecile of a man has 
every privilege. 

A good deal is said of the sphere of Wo- 
man. My idea of her sphere is that she 
shall develop her nature and enjoy her 
rights. 1am sustained by the bills of right 
ot all the States, including Colorado. ‘The 
underlying principle is that the will of the 
people shall govern the State. But in no 
State have they carried out these principles. 

Colorado has a grand constitution. It is 
the = constitution in the Union that gives 
the ballot to women. But it confines her 
to district school elections. The movement 
was not partizun. There was nothing to 
prevent any from taking part. If the cam- 
paign next fall was fairly conducted, the 
movement would be successful. 

It was making great changes in almost 
every State in the Union. In Illinois a wo- 
man can be elecied superintendent of 
schools. At the last election seventeen had 
been elected, and most of them were Demo- 
crats. In his county Mrs. McIntosh had 
been elected, and had performed her duties 
faithfully. A woman can also be a lawyer 
in that State. Miss Hewlett, of Chicago, 
had been very successful. [A gentleman in 
the audience—‘‘How old is she?’”’] 

‘Before I answer that, I must inquire of 
the gentleman is he a married man?” [Great 
laughter. } 

e knew several ladies who occupied the 
position of physicians and surgeons who 
were, during the rebellion, nurses. Why 
should not a woman, when she is ill, have 
a woman as a physician? A woman ought 
to hold any position she is capable to fill. 
Drunkard’s wives are especially interested 
in asserting their rights. This is the only 
way to crush out the liquor traffic. Give 
her the vote and it would soon cease to exist. 
She is also interested in divorce laws and in 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 40.] 
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~ BUSINESS - NOTICES. — 


Escape from Winter.—A few congenial per- 
sons can be accommodated with board at Aiken, 
South Carolina. Address, Martha Schofield, Box 109, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 


Lions About, 
It is a dangerous thing to trifle with a cold. A 
darkey preacher once told his hearers that he 
thanked God, “‘that the devil went about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he might devour. He might 
catch a poor fellow who didn’t know that he was 
near him; but when he heard the roar he could get 
out of the way; if he didn’t he deserved to die.’ 
So when one hecrs the wheeze or the cough which 
tells of the old lion of Consumption lurking around, 
he should fly to DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY, and get out of the way of danger. This 
preparation is well known, has been tried nearlf fifty 

years, and is acknowledged by all who use it to 
unsurpassed in its soothing and healing properties. 














50 cents and $1a bottle. Sold by all draggioe, 
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_POETRY. 


THE BUTTER BUST 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


[The dreaming lolanthe, King Rene’s daughter, the 


Study in Butter, by Mrs. Caroline 8. Brooks, which 
called out so much admiration at the Centennial Ex- 
position is here alluded to. | 
The dreaming beauty, with the soft closed eyes, 
The seraph mouth, and angel waving hair 
1 stood before; entranced in wonderment 
That mortal hands could shape a face so fair. 
What God-like living genius had the power 
To give to us this maiden dream of peace 
Embodied here? was asked; I answered them: 
“A female Phidias of our modern Greece,— 
A farmer's wife.”’ A woman at my side, 
She, too, a farmer's wife, all in a flutter 
Hastened to pluck my sleeve, correcting me: 
“No, "taint a model maid of grease, she’s made of 
butter.”” 
— Richmond, Md., Palladium. 
a 


IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress; 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 

If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought; 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 

If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully. 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old familiar way. 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay’ 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 

O, friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow. 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, O, hearte estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

oe 


THE BLOOMING OF THE CEREUS, 


BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON. 


There came a low tap at my chamber-door, 
When o’er night’s back the mighty moon-shield 
hung. 
Before Fear’s chilly hand stole wholly o’er 
My heart the door I swung. 
Lo! there was maiden Iris, morning-eyed. 
How frighted Fear then spread his dull bat-wing! 
“Rainbow at night! What word of Jove,” I cried, 
“Dost from Olympus bring?’ 
“Arise! arise! and haste thee, Caroline! 
A breath just floated through my slumbers dumb, 
That said: ‘I hold my court, a kingdomed queen, 
To-night. Mine hour is come.’ 
“The Cereus blooms. Quick! By our lady’s grace,” 
Cried Iris, bringing net and tying sash. 
Then each an arm in arm we interlace 
And through the darkness dash. 
Far shone her father’s house. Around ‘twas sweet, 
As if a sky-born censer swung down there. 
Roused neighbors thronged, like courtiers fain to 
greet 
A kingdom’s longed-for-heir. 
So gracious, grand, so starry-white she stands, 
Less any earthly blossom she appears 
Than sister of that comet which expands 
Once in three hundred years. 
Three hours we watched her, ever growing fair, 
And radiating joy with every breath; 
And then we, grieving, watched her fading there. 
It seemed a great queen's death. 
* * * * * n 





O, Land! that blossomed late in earth’s long night, 
Thy first bloom drew the wondering nation’s gaze. 
Shall they, too, see thee ere the morning light 
Fade, as a flower decays? 
— Independent. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


DIARY OF JOHN 
HETHINGTON. 


As a preface to these ‘‘extracts,” we wish 
to say that John Hethington, was a teacher 
of languages in one of our well-known insti- 
tutions; a young man of thirty, who, since 
the death of his mother many years ago, had 
been much alone in the world; the nearest rel- 
ative being an uncle, who had left him quite 
to himself. To books he gave his undivid- 
ed attention, and in them found all the com- 
panionship he desired. Of ladies, he knew 
very little, but upon one subject this gentle- 
man held decided views, namely, that no 
lady would desire to vote, and that no wo- 
man ought to be allowed to do so. 

John Hethington himself did not take 
great interest in politics. Still, he always 
snatched some time from classes and studies 
to read of the issues of the day, and on elec- 
tion day, cast his vote, and walked from the 
polls with the air of a man who had done 
his duty. In justice to him, let it be said, 
that his objection to equal rights as regarded 
Suffrage, did not arise from a contempt for 
the opposite sex, rather that he held them 
all too frail and teo pure to mingle in the 
workings of the political world. 

Mr. Hethington kept a diary, commenced 
years before, for the mother eyes, and con- 
tinued partly from love of her, who had 
left him, partly from habit. To that little 
book we are indebted for these ‘‘extracts” :— 

“Oct. 6, 1874. The routine of the day 
has been as usual. The classes, considering 
the new organization, are doing well, but I 
have done a strange thing! Have promised 
to give lessons to a young lady, an hour, 
from five to six, twice a week. It seems 
strange to me now, but when I was talking 


with her, it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to do. Some petted daughter 
that will soon tire of 1! probably, butif not, 
and if I find it too much of a bore, I can get 
out of it. Brown eyes and hair, and some 
scarlet berries somewhere; as they do not 
usually grow on young ladies’ heads, I sup- 
pose they were inthe hat,—nonsense! I 
think I shall succeed better in finishing that 
translation than in describing my pupil that 
is to be, so here goes fora half hour’s work!” 

“Oct. 11. The second lesson of Miss 
Leeds, ‘Marjorie Leeds’ as it was in her 
book. I find she can study, and seems to be 
in earnest too, despite the fact that her face 
gives one the idea that merriment is the ob- 
ject of her life. I think I ought to describe 
my first lady pupil. To commence with, a 
lady’s age is very important. | should think 
her about twenty-two. Dark brown hair 
and eyes, and a pale face with pink flushes 
that come and go in the cheeks, a smiling 
mouth and eyes that have a ‘far-away’ look, 
except when they have a merry gleam. 
Isn’t that good, considering it is a first at- 
tempt to describe a young lady? I forgot to 
say that there is always a touch of color 
about her—a bit of scarlet velvet or ribbon, 
just to brighten the picture. I was sur- 
prised to learn that she is an artist at Bur- 
ney’s; and it came about in this way: I 
spoke of changing the hour to an earlier 
one, and she hoped I should not find it nec- 
essary, as this was the only hour of the af- 
ternoon that she could come. I looked sur- 
prised, and she explained that her duties at 
Burney’s kept her till five. Ithought her a 
little lady of leisure; probably she is there, 
as here, only to learn; for surely care never 
touched her.—A letter from Uncle Peter, 
announcing his intention of spending the 
winter abroad, and asking me to go with 
him, which of course isimpossible for me to 
do with all these classes and private pupils 
on my hands.” 

“Oct. 21. Everything went wrong all the 
morning, and I began to look forward to 
five o’clock and Miss Leeds, for that hour’s 
lesson is really a rest, and somehow her 
days seem brighter always than the others. 
She never impresses me that she is a young 
lady, and sometimes I am surprised when I 
think of it. Before six I had quite forgotten 
all my annoyances. When she rose to go I 
found it sprinkling, and I insisted on taking 
her home. I think I had a little curiosity 
about her home. 

“It is a cottage on a quiet street, and, as 
it was pouring when we reached it, I accept- 
ed her invitation to go in, and so came about 
one of the pleasantest evenings I have had 
since the old days. I think the rooms were 
plain; still, they have left a beautiful im- 
pression. Ferns and bright leaves, mosses 
and berries transformed the rooms into fit 
dwellings for the fairy folks. There are 
only two; a widowed mother and an older 
daughter, beside ‘Marj—’ Miss Leeds. The 
mother is aninvalid. The same brown eyes 
in all, and the three seemed so harmonious 
that it became a rest to the looker-on. The 
rain still poured, so I accepted the invitation 
to tea. Such a cosy tea asit was! I felt 
grateful to the rain and wished it would ‘go 
on forever..—Back in my room again; the 
influence is still with me, and I feel as if my 
own mother and a bit of the old life had 
been given me again.” 

“Oct. 28. I spoke to Miss Leeds to-day 
about the proposed evening High School, 
that I am to have charge of, and asked her 
if she would be willing to take charge of the 
mathematics, for I knew her to be more 
able thanI in that branch. She seemed 
pleased—and I had thought of it since it 
was first proposed to me. I hesitated to 
speak of the money to her; it seems to me 
ladies should be kept from contact with 
business if possible. But, when I named 
the amount, in a joking manner, she listened 
eagerly, and the color came to her face, as 
though it were of great moment. I hardly 
understand it. I cannot think of her as 
putting a great value on money. It was a 
mere nothing, yet it jarred upon me. I 
told her this using of her evenings would 
give her less time to study—and think of 
dress. The latter because I am always for- 
getting, in my mind, that she is a young 
lady and therefore must think about dress. 
She answered in a musing way.” 

**T sometimes think I have to think about 
my dress more than some fashionable peo- 
ple.’ 

“There was a serious look in her eyes; 
then she added, quickly and merrily. 

***You must know I spend some time each 
day deciding where to place the bit of car- 
dinal red.’ 

At times, I cannot understand this 
little lady, and I feel quite outside her 
world. My faithful confidant, my little 
blank book, which for years has held only 
weather accounts and lists of classes,—you 
must be surprised that I fill your pages with 
musings about a young lady; but she is so 
different from any one else that I cannot 
help this study of her.” 

“Nov. 14th. Iam thoroughly disturbed 
by a little occurrence of this evening, and I 
cannot forget the impression. In taking 
Miss L. home from the school, we passed a 
liquor saloon, with its usual crowd outside, 
and Miss Leeds indignantly exclaimed: 

‘**Those are the places for the legalizing 
of which 13,000 republicans deserted their 





party!’ 


‘With her, I regretted the result of the 
election, and she said: 

‘« ‘Oh, if the mothers and sisters of Massa- 
chusetts could have had their rights at the 
polls, our State would not have had this 
stain to bear!’ 

“I was surprised and shocked; but, to 
make sure, I asked if she would have voted. 
Her answer put all doubts aside: 

‘**Voted! Do you think I have so little in- 
terest in the good of the people around me 
as to be silent when my voice might help 
to keep them out of temptation? I would 
have walked miles to have voted.’ 

**My surprise was too great to admit of 
my answering, and the rest of our walk 
was in almost total silence. I do not un- 
derstand it. She is so well informed on 
many subjects. How can she entertain 
such views? With her disposition, I fear 
it might lead to her becoming a pronounced 
Suffragist. Why should I care? But, Ido 
care; there is too much that is noble, pure, 
womanly, in her nature to have it lost, 
spoiled utterly by these ideas about Woman 
Suffrage. I will speak to Mrs. Leeds, and 
ask her to show the case in its proper light. 
There is muck power in her nature, and I 
could not bear to see it ruined by these 
false views.” 

“Nov. 23d. I had opportunity to-day to 
speak to Mrs. Leeds about Miss Marjorie’s 
views, and asked if she did not fear her be- 
coming a pronounced Woman Suffragist. 
She thanked me, in her kind, dignified man- 
ner, for my friendly solicitude, and added, 

‘**No, Mr. Hethington. I do not fear her 
becoming an open advocate of Woman 
Suffrage, for she is that now; indeed, we 
all are!’ 

‘I made no answer, and she continued: 

‘*« ‘Even if I did not agree with Marjie, I 
should not attempt to change her views. I 
have great faith in my little girl, and know 
she is very conscientious in all her points of 
faith.’ 

‘Is the world upside down? Am I the 
only sane being, or am I the only insane 
one? Here are the three ladies who nearest 
approach my ideal standard of womanhood, 
and I find them nursing these treasonable 
sentiments! I cannot bear to see my little 
pupil spoiled by this, and I will reason with 
her. Yet, I hesitate. Will it bring an un- 
pleasant element into our friendly har- 
mony?” 

“Nov. 23d. I have done it! Yet the 

feelings of a conqueror must be quite un- 
like mine. Neither do I feel that exalta- 
tion consequent upon the doing of one’s 
duty. It came about in this way: After 
school I asked Miss L. to go to the concert 
on Tuesday next. She declined, saying 
that her sister and herself had tickets for 
Mrs. Livermore’s lecture. This was an 
opening of the subject, and I boldly gave 
my views on the agitated question, and also 
of her connection with it. She waited a 
moment before speaking, then quietly said, 
‘Iam sorry you cannot take the view of 
this that I do, but, 1 have faith in you. I 
believe you to be sincere. Cannot you have 
as much faith in me? I cannot comprehend 
how any honest, true man can oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage, so I have no arguments to 
use. Let us drop the subject, so that our 
pleasant friendship need not be endangerd 
by this difference in our views.’ 
“Oh! arguments that crowd so thickly 
around me here, why did you desert me 
then? I could only stammer a promise of 
silence in the future. I felt silenced. Her 
simple statement of her want of argument, 
touched me more than any amount of reas- 
oning could have done. Of course it is 
just as unwomanly as it ever was, to hold 
such views, yet, somehow, I must confess 
to a new admiration and respect for the lit- 
tle lady at that minute. Of course this dif- 
ference need not interfere with our friend- 
ship. Did she emphasize ‘friendship?’ I 
imagined so.” 

‘Dec. 2nd. I went to hear Mrs. Liver- 
more to-night. I had lost interest in the 
concert, and it is well to hear both sides. 
It was an able lecture. All must concede 
that. But in Woman Suffrage I do not see 
the remedy for the evils she so vividly de- 
picts. In the sea of faces I saw the one 
that had become so pleasant a sight to me. 
She was drinking in every word of the 
speaker, and her face wore as rapt and se- 
rious an expression as though her hopes of 
earth and heaven depended on those words. 
I don’t understand her, and the thought 
came to me, ‘Can we men fully legislate for 
women?’ ‘If they really feel this interest, 
have we a right to prevent the expressing of 
it?’ Of course my views are not changed, 
but I would look at both sides. I did not 
escort the ladies home. I felt they were 
too busy with their thoughts to care, and 
I seemed to be outside of it all.” 

“Feb. 16th. At our lesson to-day, Miss 
Leeds said she would be obliged to limit 
herself to an hour each week, as her duties 
at the studio increased with the lengthening 
days. How I dislike to give up that hour. 
These hours have been precious, and I have 
been learning, too—learning to love my lit- 
tle lady with allfthe strength of my nature. 
I have seen the face rounding into greater 
beauty, and the color comes, but does not 
go, now. Each day of the winter has 
seemed to add to the loveliness of the face, 
which has been my winter study. Our 





schoo] soon closes, and if I did not hope 





that I might win her for a life-long teacher 
and pupil.—ButI must winher! Yet never, 
by word or conscious <leed, has she led me 
to hope. Our acquaintance has been as free 
from all love-making as though it had been 
between two gentlemen. Still, sometimes, 
by a look, a gladness in her face, my heart 
has taken courage. My life is so happy in 
this loving that I dread to speak, as though 
the spell might be broken. 

‘While I write of life and love, almost 
touching my pen lies the announcement of 
uncle’s death in Florence. Poor, old man! 
I wise I had been with him. I have many 
things to thank him for. Daily I thank him 
for putting me on my own responsibility in 
life, and not bringing me up as the heir to 
that great wealth which his business talent 
accumulated. Now, it goes to the charties 
in which he was so interested. Would I 
like some of it to surround my Marjie 
with? No; my own little fortune will make 
a home which her dainty fingers will soon 
transform into a fairy-world. My strong- 
minded little woman, I love you with all 
my heart; and not a look, a way, ora be- 
lief would I have changed. 

‘Feb. 25th. Am I dreaming, or is this 
true? I have read the letter ever and over, 
and yet it tells me the same strange story. 
Iam heir to the vast wealth of my uncle. 
Were it not for the well-known signatures 
of ‘Miliken & Gould,’ I should think it 
ahoax. John Hethington, I congratulate 
you! And now you have but to win your 
little queen. Ah, yes, my little queen, not 
a word of this will I breathe, until you are 
Mrs. John. I once had a suspicion that she 
was a lover of lucre; and many little things 
have tended to that. But I cannot believe 
it,—really believe it. Probably she wished 
the money for some pleasant surprise to 
some one. Before long I must know if that 
other greater happiness is for me. All this 
wealth is as nothing to it.” 

“Feb. 28th. I don’t understand it. The 
more I think, the less I understand. To- 
night I told Miss Leeds of my love tor her; 
of its growth since the October day on 
which I first saw her, and asked her to be 
my wife. During this she was much agi- 
tated, as if she would prevent my telling, 
and when I waited for my answer, with a 
tone cold, almost hard, she asked me to say 
no more. It could not be. I pleaded, 
and with a cry like some wounded thing, 
she unclasped her hand from mine, saying, 
‘Do not urge me, or I shall be wild,’ and 
flew from me. What does it mean? Can 
she have mistaken my meaning? I will 
write a note to-night, and tell her all there 
isin my heart for her. I must have been 
too abrupt, and she is tired from the excite- 
ment consequent in the closing of the school. 
I must have been a boor in my wooing to 
terrify her so.” 

‘March 2nd. My romance is really 
ended. This letter came to-day, which I 
fold within these pages, and I never again 
shall open them, except to record some- 
thing as regards Marjie, my Marjie. Mine, 
though all time should separate us. With 
all this wealth, I am powerless to help her. 
I know her every word is sincere, and I 
will not add to her burdens by intruding 
upon her. ButI will always. be near, so 
that when she faints beneath the weight, 
my love shall shelter her:” 

March Ist, 1875. 
My FRIEND: 

For that you must always be. It would 
be nobler in me to leave this unwritten, to 
let you think me heartless, utterly unworthy 
a true man’s love. Too mean a thing to 
live in your thoughts, and so I would pass 
out of your life. But that I cannot do. 
All the day I have striven to keep silent, 
but I have risen against myself, and for this 
time must speak. Then I will go back to 
my life. I understood but too well your 
loving words. It was mingled joy and 
misery such as can never come to me again. 
How I longed to’take one draught from the 
cup of happiness held to my lips, before I 
put it from me! I do love you! All the 
winter you have been growing into my 
heart, but not till the end did I know how 
much you were tome. Idare not say ‘‘are,” 
for I can never marry. You used to think 
me a petted child, without a care, and it 
pleased me to have you think so; it was 
masquerading. You did not guess that 
thoughts of rent and coal were daily wor- 
ries; that my salary from Burney’s, with 
the addition of the little received from occa- 
sional ‘‘accepted” sketches was all the income 
the “little home” had for its support. Once 
I knew you thought me mercenary and 
mean. It was when you offered the posi- 
tion in our evening school. You hesitated 
to mention the matter of money tome. I 
could not keep the gladness, eagerness out 
of my face, at the sound. I read in yours 
that it puzzled you, troubled you. You 
little knew of the help it was to me, and 
how fervently I was thanking God, in my 
heart, for sending it. I afforded those les- 
sons in German, because of the terrible pain 
that sometimes frightened me about my 
a and I wished to be fitted for a teacher. 

hree yearsago, I left our little home in tne 
mountains (many times you have heard me 
mention it,) and came here, that I might 
make my little artistic skill of money value. 
I could not bear the separation from the 
mother and sister I love; so they came to 
me, and in my heart I pledged myself _soi- 
emnly never to allow any other love or duty 
to come between us. That promise I can- 
not break. Even in the sight of my great 
love for you, my duty to them seems the 
same. I should be but a divided wife. To 


me this making of the home has been, and 
shall be a great happiness; but to have them 
dependent on any one else, even on my hus- 
band, is something that we are al] too proud 





too bear. They must never know of this 
Smiles I shall keep for them. Do not come 
tome. This is the favor I ask of your love, 
for I am not brave enough to see you, to be 
near you, now. Perhaps there will come q 
time, when we have both forgotten the pain 
ot this parting, when we can be helpful 
friends. Good bye, —for all time, I will re. 
main Your sincere friend, 
MaARJORIE LEEps. 

‘March 25th. I open you again, for to- 
night I saw her. The only glimpse I have 
had of that face for weeks: years, it seems. 
She passed so near me, I could have touched 
her dress. Her face is pale, and there is 
new light in it, such as I have only seen on 
the faces of those who had overcome their 
temptations. My first impulse was to rush 
on after her, but then I thought of the only 
favor she asked of me, and I stood and 
watched the graceful figure pass out of 
sight. Is this forgetting? Itseems to-night 
as if my love of a month ago was boy’s 
play, compared to the feeling I have now 
for her. I cannot live my life without her 
love! My brain feels on fire, and nothing 
but the touch of her slender fingers wil] 
cool it. For days this fierce fever has been 
raging in my brain and to-night it seems as 
if I can bear this anguish no longer. I fee] 
like one going wild. I will write her, wil] 
make one more trial for happiness, and then 
—I dare not think. It seems as if the world, 
as if everything is distorted and unreal.” 

‘‘June 2ist. Almost three months since 
I closed this book. Oh, that terrible night! 
I shudder to think, even now, of that, with 
the darting pain in brain and body, and the 
wild thoughts that chased each other through 
my fevered brain. But, I would bear it 
all again for the joy it has brought me. But, 
I am telling too fast, I will go back to that 
time. I wrote the note to my darling, and 
a wild note it was, as I have since seen with 
my own eyes. When morning came, I did 
not appear, and good Mrs. Gray, being anx 
ious, investigated the matter, and instead of 
her usually quiet boarder found in his room 
a wild looking person, who conversed most, 
unintelligibly. His thought and cry seemed 
to be for one, ‘Marjie.’ Finding in his 
study a letter addressed to ‘Miss Marjorie 
Leeds,’ the good lady posted it, hoping for 
helpinthisdilemma. All this] have learned 
of late. I remember thinking I was dead, 
or rather dying, and there came an angel. 
I shall not forget the face, it always took 
one form, who took my burning hand in 
hers and led me into Paradise. Then, | 
would think I was in another state of exis- 
tence, but not Paradise, for the heat was un- 
bearable, and then the same angelic pres- 
ence would find me, even there, and, at her 
touch all pain and discomfort would flee, 
and she would lead me into Heaven again. 
All through the terrible delirium, rest only 
came at the bidding of the angel with the 
sorrowful brown eyes. Wildas I was, I 
remember thinking I would bear this life to 
have my Marjie always with me. At last, 
there came a day when I found the pain gone 
and in its place weakness that was utter 
helplessness. Some of the illusions of the 
fever were still with me, and 1 dreaded to 
open my eyes, for yet there was a hope in 
my weakened thoughts, that I would find my 
angel, still with me. I found the familiar 
room, and in the dim light Mrs, Gray sitting 
with closed eyes. I too closed mine and 
the next I knew, | heard Dr. Bluntial’s 
cheery voice, whisper ‘it’s all right.’ | 
opened my eyes and found that it was, for 
there stood Miss Marjorie. There were 
tears in her eyes, but from the smile, I knew 
they were of gladness. I did not wish to 
speak; looking was all the happiness I could 
bear. I saw the old doctor turn hastily 
away. I verily believe it wasto hide a tear. 
Soon we were left together, and gathering 
up all my strength I whispered, ‘You did 
come to me, Marjie, darling;’ and in her 
low, sweet voice, she murmured, 

“Yes, John, you needed me most of al! 
the world, and so I came.’ And bending 
over, she kissed me. Our first kiss! That 
was our betrothal. 

“These weeks of getting well would have 
been many, only that with her presence and 
the knowledge of her love, nothing can be 
tiresome. Ihave been to the ‘little house’ 
to-day, and all was bustle. I found my dar- 
ling, dressed in a creamy white dress, with 
trimmings of vapory white stuff. I did not 
know what to call it, and she looked more 
like an angel than in my dreams. To-mor 
row she is to wear that dress, and her friends 
are coming, and my friends, the Professor, 
and all. Before them all, the silver-haired 
mother is to give me her choicest treasure, 
and good Dr. Mellen will say the words 
which shall make us before the world, what 
our hearts are now, but one. After that we 
are to go away together, and after a few 
weeks, join our mother and sister at the old 
home inthe mountains. I have made my 
little lady an heiress, although she knows it 
not, so that the pride which bowed before 
her love, need receive no future pangs. It 
seems to me that I have just found the best 
part of my life, and it is due to my staunch lit- 
tle reformer to say here, that I think, in poli 
tics, in all questions, moral, or political, af- 
fecting the welfare of our land, we lose the 
best part of our force when we refuse our 
mothers, wives and sisters a voice in these 
questions. 

‘*The new revelations of Woman’s charac 
ter, that have come to me in the past year, 
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———— 
have shown me this. Now I am prepared 
to enroll myself among the Woman Suf- 
fragists, a sincere believer in the right as 
well as the need of it. My opposition was 
sincere, but it was through ignorance, as in- 
deed, I believe is much of the opposition that 
meets the movement. Having made my 
confession of faith, again I bid you my diary 
—a farewell. I have another confident now, 
more sympathizing, if not quite as silent.” 

——— oer 


THE PROGRESS OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 








Not many years ago, the needle was wo- 
men’s chief employment, and sewing fora 
living almost the only honorable way she 
had of earning one. The needle continued 
to be her unfailing resource until great com- 
petition in the sewing trade reduced com- 
pensation so low that necessity compelled 
her to seek some other employment by 
which she could be independent and main- 
tain herself. Necessity is called ‘‘the Mother 
of Invention.” It is also the great primary 
force that stirs up our latent resources to 
make use of ways and means now existing. 

Woman's attention was next directed to 
school-teaching; and to-day, when our suc- 
cessful lady teachers are numbered by thou- 
sands, it seems strangely inconsistent that 
the occupation was formerly almost wholly 
monopolized by man, Woman then being 
deemed incompetent to discharge its duties. 
To look at that one employment from a log- 
ical point of view, it would seem to bea 
yocation for which women was peculiarly 
adapted. Time, with the opportunities 
given, and the progress made, proves her 
to be competent and qualified to share its 
honors as well as its labors. Here let me 
remark that every teacher shouid (and I be- 
lieve every successful teacher does) give 
heart, as well as time, to the labor of teach- 
ing, which is an honorable profession and 
one of responsibility, the pecuniary re- 
muneration being really the smallest reward 
of the successful teacher. 

The mind of childhood is very fertile, and 
the impressions made are indelible. The 
seeds then sown are ‘to develop and ripen 


and bear fruit in the future; the harvest to | 
be gathered and garnered in eternity. Some | 


one has called our public schools the ‘“‘bul- 
warks of the nation,"’ which is literally true. 
The future raw material of a State, its muscle 
and its mind, are in embryo around the domes 
tic hearth and in the school-room. Parents 
and teachers have a vast moulding power 
in their own hands. Character is not ma- 
ture under twenty, and as the ‘‘twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined.” To-day the profession 
of teaching is overcrowded in many places 
and women are necessitated to look around 
them for other kinds of employment. But 
we know by past experience that every rad- 
ical change meets with strong opposition. 
How strange the perversity of human na- 
ture! How long we cling to old habits! 
But, notwithstanding opposition, when we 
take a retrospective view and compare the 
past with the present, we see that great 
progress has been made. Woman's position 
is no longera sinecure. Public opinion, 
that great barrier, has undergone a radical 
change in regard to Woman's employment; 
and laws have done much to protect Wo- 
man and give her the rights that belong to 
her. It logically follows that her capacity 
is enlarged in proportion to the means and 
ends to which it is directed. 

Public opinion is no longer shocked by 
feeling that Woman is over-stepping her 
proper sphere, and is usurping Man’s natural 
and exclusive rights. The barriers of em- 
ployment have been thrown down, and 
Women to-day, in many of the avocations 
of life, have an equal chance with men, and 
share the honors as well asthe labor. There 
are women who stand high in literature, al- 
though there wasa time when a literary 
woman was called a blue stocking, the name 
being considered a reproach. Then, she 
must hide her talent under a bushel, if she 
was sensitive about what might be said or 
thought of her. Her standing and merit 
to-day need no comments. Look and judge 
for yourselves. When we turn to the arts, 
we find women among the successful com- 
petitors. The names of Hosmer and Nil- 
son, besides a host of others, are universally 
known and honored. When we turn to 
the learned professions, we find women 
among the successful competitors. True, 
there arc yet but few, but only a few 
years have passed since the doors were 
closed against her. Time will yet reward 
her efforts. There are inveterate prejudices 
to be overcome in regard to some occupa- 
tions. There is no reason why any predom- 
inant talent should not be cultivated as cap- 


ital in either sex. 
If I’m designed your lordling’s slave, 
By nature's law designed. 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind? 


If a lady possesses talent and taste for 
the healing art, and has a desire to cultivate 
and develop that talent, what good reason can 
be given why she should not do so? What 
is there in the medical profession that is de- 
rogatory to her character? The prefession 
is not only one of great responsibility, and 
the pecuniary remuneration is not the only 
point to be considered. It is also one to 
which is attached a high code of honor. 

Law has also its candidates among ladies, 
and it would be hard to find a good reason 
why ladies should be excluded from the 
bar. But only a few years have passed 








since a woman dared to exhibit herself be- 
fore the public and express her sentiments 
from the rostrum; now it is so common an 
act that the sensibilities of the public are no 
longer disturbed. From the success of 
many we feel that 


Not always knightly spurs are worn, 
The brightest by the better born. 


Ladies are now engaged in almost every 
kind of business in the highest as well as 
lowest, and the cultivation of talent has in 
many cases proved to be capital well invest- 
ed. Now the great question that remains 
to be settled, and which is being agitated 
throughout the land is Woman Suffrage. 
Shall Woman be allowed to have a voice in 
the political affairs of the country. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said against 
Woman's sharing political power, we are 
gradually drawing material forces together 
and the time is not far distant when every 
woman shall cast her ballot and have a 
voice in determining who shall be our rulers. 

We have seen a great many caricatures, 
but, from present indications, we have not 
been much disturbed or turned from the 
original question. We have seen pictures 
representing husbands staying at home tak- 
ing care of the children, and doing the do- 
mestic work, while the women were wend- 
ing their way to the ballot-box, pushing 
through crowds of roughs, insulted by 
coarse slang, &c. Now assuming the pic- 
tures to be a true representation, and that 
when Woman Suffrage is added, men will 
share the family cares by spending a part of 
the day at home; in many cases, they would 
gain both in purse and morals; and as for 
crowding through a mass of men to depos- 
ita ballot, when the time comes for ladies 
to vote there will be some way provided. 
At our large depots, where both sexes con- 
gregate, large letters are conspicuously 
placed ‘“‘ladies entrance,” and we find on 
entering that there is no probability that 
we shall suffer from insult or rudeness. I 
have some faith in men’s chivalric spirit 
even at the polls. 

We have been asked if we are willing to 
share Man’s obligations? Whether we are 
able to be soldiers and sailors, and do other 
kinds of business that seem by the right and 
propriety of nature to belong exclusively to 
man? It would be possible for women to 
be even soldiers and sailors if we were com- 
pelled by necessity to be such. Indeed we 
have a few examples of the kind in history. 
Marie Theresa, Empress of Austria, put 
herself at the head of an army and recover- 
ed her fallen fortunes. Joan of Arc, im- 
mortalized herself by bearing a general's re- 
sponsibilities. Grace Darling assumed a 
sailors duties at the peril of her life by 
daring to do a deed before which the spirit 
of veterans quailed. These are only exam- 
ples to prove that itcan be done. But there 
are other ways more appropriate, where 
Woman's power may be manifested than in 
doing a soldier’s and sailor's duties. Who 
can estimate the value of the services of 
Florence Nightingale? The influence of 
her example was felt and developed in our 
own late war, and perhaps was the cause of 
the Christian and Sanitary Commissions. 
Home, in a general sense, is Woman’s sanc- 
tuary, and on its sacred influences depend 
the moral greatness of our future Statesmen. 
Parents are in duty bound to give their chil- 
dren the best advantages they can, and every 
child should be thoroughly fitted for some 
kind of business; daughters as well as sons 
using their own individual resources. They 
may be enabled to earn their own living by 
cultivating whatever business capacity pre- 
dominates. No matter how rich you may 
be let your daughters as well as sons be ed- 
ucated to depend on themselves if, at any 
time, they are thrown on the labor-market 
of the world. Give them capital within 
themselves to do something well. We 
know by past experience how fickle fortune 
is. Often, under very trying circumstances 
women make shipwreck of themselves by 
being suddenly thrown upon their own re- 
sources. They bring to the labor-market 
general intelligence and special ignorance. 
With a smattering of almost everything, 
they do not practically know how to do one 
thing well. Skilled hands, though backed 
by neither heart nor brains, push them aside. 
No Woman need feel that her dependence 
rests on some one else. There is an old 
proverb which says, “If you want a thing 
done do it yourself.” We cannot always 
choose what we would like to do, but every- 
one can be qualified to do something well. 
Be independent within yourselves, and 
make the best use of opportunities, within 
reach. The stepping stones that will by ef- 
fort enable you to rise to eminence are often 
very humble, but if the goal is reached you 
will gain the reward. 

Reason, Man’s greatest faculty, takes time 
before it decides. But Woman’s instinct 
never hesitates in its decision, and is scarce- 
ly ever wrong. Woman feels where Man 
thinks, hopes where he despairs, and often 
triumphs where he fails. It rests very much 
with women to determine what shall be the 
standard of society. Who doubts if women 

were as discriminating towards the opposite 
sex as they are towards their own and should 
refuse to sanction the presence of the intem- 
perate, the profligate, and the libertine, that 
her influence would be followed by an im- 
provement in the moral tone of society. 

Mendon, Ilis. A. E. 8. 





PUNDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


“Henr, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND'S EXTRACT — The great Vegetahje 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic ‘or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

YARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
miinent cure, 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific, Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Lemoves Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 


Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pnevmonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &e. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Wit azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 
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POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
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Company! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


. N* invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower grades, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first coat of im- 
portation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
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ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 
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HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


(Obtained the Highest Award at 
Centennial.) 


Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Eman- 


Union under-Flannel 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Dress-Re- 
form Corset Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, Skirt Suspenders, 


&e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Musie Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 
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PARLOR SUITS 
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Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 
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& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
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ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
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The above goods will be of.- 
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stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
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Low Prices! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37. ] 
taxes. The very foundation of our institu- 
tions is based upon the idea that taxation 
without representation is tyranny, is injus- 
tice. Ihave no more right to take money 
out of her pocket than I have out of a man’s. 

Some women say they have all the rights 
they want. This class of women were Miss 
Nancy Pullbacks, who did not have sense 
enough to take them to church. Suppose 
every man in this audience should declare 
that he didn’t want to vote? Would this 
be a reason why I should not enjoy the right 
of Suffrage? 

He had witnessed a contest in Kansas, 
where the women took part in a school 
election. They were treated respectfully, 
and, as to leaving their babies, they tended 
those of each other. There was a marked 
absence of whiskey. 

Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Campbell have 
both raised families. Mrs. Campbell was a 
true wife, a faithful mother, and a good 
housekeeper. 

Another objection is that Woman should 
not vote, because she could not fight. He 
remarked that when the enlisting surgeon 
came around at the beginning of the war, 
they found fifty per cent. of the men physi- 
cally unfit for military service. Accordin 
to this doctrine, they should be debarre 
from Suffrage. Then there were women, 
such as Mrs. Livermore, who had visited 
the battle fields, as nurses, who saved thou- 
sands of lives. Yet neither Mrs, Livermore 
nor her associates can vote. 

Denver had a glorious future before her, 
as did also the State, and every man and 
woman should have the right of voting. 
He hoped that wherever he might be next 
October he should hear the glad tidings as 
they swept through our valleys and over 
the plains declaring equality among men 
and women. 

Mrs. CLarA Norris Wricut, of New 
York, said: Not many years ago, when the 
right of Woman to the ballot was first pro- 
mulgated, the announcement was received 
with derision. The newspapers, the boys 
in the streets, the lawyers, doctors and min- 
isters ridiculed the idea. Lucy Stone was 
caricatured shamefully. But the heroic wo- 
men were not to be frightened by the word 
“scat.” Some who were then the bitterest 
opponents, are now the most earnest sup- 


porters. Two Territories have granted Suf- 
frage to women. And Colorado was about 
to follow. 


How was it that it had taken six thousand 
years to determine that women were capable 
of doing something? The pages of history 
were full of her exploits. In the very be- 
ginning Eve showed herself more enterpris- 
ing than Adam. The objections which men 
make to the claims of women were trivial, 
and sophistical. 

Men say Woman is unstable. How can 
she be otherwise when she has nothing to 
stand upon? As the case now stands, she 
must lean upon the arm of man. In the 
hour of danger has not Woman shown her- 
self as steadfast as man? Woman will fol-. 
low the object of her devotion through over- 
throw and disaster. How often the parent 
holds out protection to the daughter if she 
will leave a drunken husband, but she stands 
by him? What will not a woman do for 
the child of her bosom? If you call wo- 
man weak, where is your strength? Man’s 
great boast was his physical force. She ad- 
mitted superiority here, but it is to a great 
extent, a matterof education, As it is, wo- 
men now work too much. 

The ballot has been the great elevator of 
the social condition of men, and it will have 
the same result with women. There are re- 
strictions against women entering upon cer- 
tainavocations. If it is justice we are look- 
ing after why are not men prohibited from 
entering upon avocations requiring no great 
outlay of strength? Some men made ob- 
jections because they werenot used to think- 
ing of such things. But the world had gone 
on notwithstanding their objections. And 
notwithstanding these, woman would make 
progress and ultimately attain her rights. 

e men here are more generally in favor 
of Woman Suffrage than in the East, and 
this favor had been produced by the exigen- 
cies of frontier life. They had seen so much 
lawlessness at the polls that they wanted the 
good influence that woman could exert. If 
you want to be on the side with the law- 
loving and progressive citizens and against 
cut-throats, thieves and gamblers, assist the 
women in obtaining their right of Suffrage 
at the next election. 

Suffrage would open every public door to 
Woman. She could hold office if she voted. 
Most of the paying positions in the schools 
were now held by men, and often mexperi- 
enced men were given positions which ex- 
perienced women should have. The places 
being opened and salaries offered, women 
will prepare themselves tofillthem. In the 
society of women alone man is thoroughly 
civilized. 

Only one-third of an estate is left to the 
wife after the death of the husband. On the 
other hand, if a woman died, the whole es- 
tate was left to him. We desire Suffrage, 
because we think it right. We believethat 
the exercise of Suffrage would elevate us, 
because it elevates and ennobles man. The 
condition of the women is inseparable from 
that of the people with whom she lives. 
Can the offspring be better than the woman 
who bore it? Show mea noble man and I 
will show you aman who has had a sensible 
and noble mother, That many women de- 
clare they do not desire Suffrage is no argu- 
ment. The movement has reached giant 
popertiens and men no longer laugh at it. 

ts progress is as sure as the step of time. 

Women of Colorado you have the ballot, 
the sacred key of human rights, within your 
grasp. You have but to reach out to obtain it. 

The address of Col. Logan produced a 

most favorable impression. That of Mrs. 
Wright, while it was talented, pointed and 
witty, was tinged with sarcasm and bitter- 
ness, and thereby lost its best effect. Where 
many of the people are already in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, and the remainder need 
only enlightenment, in a kindly manner, to 
give Woman justice at the polls, as in Col- 
orado, only plain statements of the truth 
are needed. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session on Tuesday, the 
house was comfortably full. Rev. Dr. 
Crary of Golden, presiding elder in the 
Methodist church, was the first speaker, and 
delivered a practical and excellent address. 

He had been slow in being convinced that 
it was right and proper to extend Suffrage 
to the women. He had, however, found 
himself unable to answer the arguments, 
and had found, on the other hand, that the 
objections were mere sneers. These would 
not suffice. Property should be represented 
by the ballot, and as women own property, 
they should vote. 

He thought that patriotism should bea 
qualification for voters, and women had 
been as patriotic asthe men in the past. In 
the war of the Revolution they certainly 
performed their full part. He had been 
witness to the self-sacrifice of the women 
during the late war. 

He further thought that intelligence 
should be a qualification for voters. Wo- 
men were often better judges of men than 
men. Women were certainly as capable of 
judging of good laws, public measures and 
public men. Were they not as capable of 
expressing their opinions by means of the 
ballot? 

Perhaps he had been brought to the con- 
viction he had formed by the fact that his 
family were females. e did not like to 
think his daughters would be cut off from 
their rights more than other citizens. He 
had witnessed the good effect of Equal Suf- 
frage. In Wyoming, it had had a bene- 
ficial effect. heoual the polls in that Ter- 
ritory there is no profanity, no drunken- 
ness; the men are decent and gentlemanly. 
It was argued that the granting of Suffrage 
would have a baleful influence on the fam- 
ily circle, but he had seen as great affection 
and family harmony in Wyoming as any- 
where. None but tyrants and men addicted 
to vice would object to their wives using 
their convictions in their voting; gentlemen 
would not. He was surprised that there 
should be aman in the Legislature requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote for its passage, a 

roposition that was insulting to the intel- 

igence of the State. 

The chair announced that persons who 
desired to become members of the associa- 
tion would be granted an opportunity. 
She read the constitution and appointed a 
committee consisting of Mesdames Lawson, 
Collar and Hart to circulate paper and pen- 
cils for names. 

Mrs. Suie.ps, of Colorado Springs, had 
made no particular preparations, but had 
the subject so near at heart that she could 
always talk. It was not to say whether the 
right of Suffrage was a delegated or inher- 
ent right. We were now celebrating this 
centennial year—this grand centennial year, 
and what was it for? we were celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of our inde- 
pendence? 

She was very conscientious in this matter, 

and could no more refuse to take part than 
she could in the dissemination of the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ. She was often asked 
what the party—turning to the President, 
‘‘are we a party?”—has accomplished. We 
are poor, but we have done much. The 
schools admit boys and girls on equal foot- 
ing, the professions are open to ladies, and 
they often obtain government and State 
positions. The agitation had also done a 
a great deal in shaping the disposition of 
estates, 
It might be that there were women and 
men who had crept into the organization 
who were not all that they ought to be. 
But she had never become acquainted with 
women espousing this cause who were not 
strong and wise. The weak women were 
not in favor of Woman's Rights. They had 
all the rights they wanted. 

“There is a great deal of twaddle about 
women’s being angels.” No man had ever 
said anything so foolish to her. But she 
would rather be a true and good woman; as 
such she could have privileges that angels 
might envy, such as looking after the sick, 
the little ones and the destitute. 

This refining influence was needed in 
politics. Let Colorado try it as an experi- 
ment, if for nothing else. Women were 
determined to carry the cause into the re- 
motest parts. Suffrage was just as sure to 
prevail as that God rules in heaven, because 
it is right. 

Capt. Davip Boyp, of Greeley, said that 
we should favor the new and not the old. 
To deny this was to deny the claims of 
progress. Had the world begun with man 
at the highest pitch of civilization, then, 
and not till then, we might regard innova- 
tion with an evil eye. This was one of the 
steps we must take in advance, and the ad- 
vocates now sneered at would soon be hon- 
ored and their cause would prevail just as 
the abolition of human slavery had pre- 
vailed, because it was right, fair, just and 
equal. The fact of a woman having no 
beard, of her wearing her hair long instead 
of short, does not show that she has no in- 
terest in the government. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session and close of the con- 
vention was crowded with an attentive and 
interested audience, who seemed to appre- 
ciate the many good points made by the 
speakers. Mr. Henry C. Dillon, of Boulder, 
was the first speaker. 

This was no domestic insurrection, no 
fight between man and woman. It was not 
intended to make men women or women 
men; but a movement in harmony with the 
age. All civilized countries are hastening 
to recognize the rights of all classes of peo- 
ple. The movement was in harmony with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Declaration of Independence. To-day, 
in England, when the father dies the son 
takes all and leaves nothing to the daughter, 
when the contrary should be true, as wo- 
man is the least capable of providing for 
herself. The lew of Colorado is superior 
to that of many States in several respects, 
but it is often made an engine for fraud. 
The merging of the name of the woman 
inte that of her husband, is emblematic of 
the fate of the estate of thetwo. As Walker 





says, ‘‘he is the substantive and she the ad- 
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jective.” He did not hesitate to say that 
our law was a disgrace to civilization. 

We hold Woman amenable to the laws 
when made, but give her no part in making 
them; we require her to pay taxes, but give 
her no right to assess them. This applied 
to men would be considered tyranny, but 
applied to Woman, we cheat ourselves into 
believing it places her in a position of ineff- 
able bliss. 

The Bible was understood to oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage. He had read it and found 
contradictions which he could not explain. 
The Book was sacred; the teachings like the 
rays of the sun, suited to all classes, and 
often distorted. The Bible writers have 
preserved some of the teachings from 
heaven, and in other cases have handed 
down a mere record of the barbarous cus- 
toms of their time. 

Some argued that Woman is sufficiently 
represented by her husband. So was the 
slave represented by his owner, and the 
laborer by his master, but had they been ex- 
cluded from the right of the ballot? The 
perpetuity of the government depended upon 
the active work of all concerned. 

Mrs. SHIELDs said that she had been asked 
to talk to the young men. She had con- 
siderable doubt as to whether St. Paul would 
have written as he did if he had lived in the 
present day. He said that young men were 
eee trong in what? Certainly not 
morally, nor mentally. She had found 
young men opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
Good married men were, as a rule, in favor 
of it. Young ladies were also opposed to 
it. They were fearful that they would be 
considered strong minded. The young gen- 
tlemen, she was fearful, had bull-dozed 
them. She liked young men; she had three 
sons, and was the mother-in-law of a son- 
in-law, and was proud to say they were all 
believers in Equa! Rights. She had great 
respect for the Bible, but disliked the wrong 
interpretations. She didn’t believe that 
what St. Paul said to those heathens of an- 
cient times applied to the American people 
of the present day. The devil had shown 
very great sagacity when he first tempted 
Eve. During the war, ‘‘on to Richmond!” 
was the great cry. The soldiers knew that 
if they conquered this stronghold, the small- 
er places were sure to succumb. So the old 
rascal knew that if he conquered the good 
will of Eve, Adam would soon capitulate. 

She descended from the speaker’s stand 
amid a shower of applause. 

Rey. J. R. Eaps feared that: wrong im- 
pressions might go abroad concerning this 
movement. He desired to say that those 
who had interested themselves in the move- 
ment found no variance from the teachings 
of the Bible in those of the suffragists. 
Many of the most earnest advocates were 
men who had the most implicit faith in the 
Bible, among them Bishops Haven, Bow- 
man, and Simpson of his own church. 

Miss Laura Hanna, of Denver, spoke 
without manuscript and made what every- 
body pronounced one of the most striking 
addresses of the meeting. 

CoLoNEL LOGAN offered a resolution com- 
plimenting Dr. Avery, the chairman, for 
the ability with which she had conducted 
the convention, which was unanimously 
Yo and the convention adjourned sine 
die. 

BUSINESS SESSION. 

At the morning session for business, let- 
ters were read by the President, from Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Washburn of Colorado. Committees were 
chosen to draw up a set of resolutions and 
a list of candidates for officers ef the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year, who reported 
at the afternoon business meeting, at the 
close of the public meeting. The follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 
Wuereas, All political power is vested in and de - 
rived from the people, all government of right origi - 


nates from the people, is founded upon their will only , 
—— is instituted solely for the good of the whole ; 


an 

Wuereas, Women constitute a part of the people, 
but being ignored politically and taxed without rep- 
resentation, great injustice is thereby done them and 
through them to the whole people therefore, 

Resolved, That the best interests of society and the 
yaeey of republican institutions demand that 

oman be invested with the right of Suffrage. And 
this convention yy itself to labor earnestly and 
unceasingly during the coming campaign for the tn 
umph of Woman Suffrage in Colorado. 

esolved, that this conyention heartily rejoices in 
the excellent results of impartial Suffrage in the 
Granges, and in the order of Good Templars, as well 
as - other orders in which this principle is recog- 
nized. 

Resolved, that the bill now before the House of 
Representatives or the State of Colorado, denomi- 
nated ‘‘an act in relation to Woman Suffrage,” and 
named House bill No, 21, is an unjust and an uncon- 
stitutional bill, in that it provides for a two-thirds 
majority vote of the people, in order for Woman Suf- 
frage to become a law, whereas, the constitution calls 
for only a majority vote; and we therefore call upon 
the Legislature to ignore said House bill, No. 21, and 
to pass in ics stead tha Senate bill introduced by Mr. 
Haynes, of Greeley, the measures of which we ap- 
prove. 

Resolved, That we earnestly commend the subject 
of Impartial Suffrage to the judgment and good 
sense of the people of Colorado, and we ardently in- 
voke their co-operation in a movement fraught with 
so much good to all concerned, and which measure 
the logic of events plainly indicates must become a 
law at an early day throughout our entire country, 
and ultimately over the whole world. 


The list of names reported for officers of 
the Association was accepted, and the same 
unanimously elected, as followers: 


President—Dr. Alida C. oy Denver. 

Vice-Presidents—D. Howe; Mrs. M. C. Hart, J. E. 
Washburn, Big Thompson: Mrs. Emma Moody, Col- 
orado Springs; Hon. Willard Teller, Central; J. B. 
Harrington, Littleton; A. E. Lee, Boulder; N. C 
Meeker, Greeley. 

Recording Secretary—Birks Cornforth. Denver. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. T. M. Patterson, 

nver. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Lawson, of Denver. 

Executive Committee—D. M. Richards, Denver; 
Mrs. M. F. Shields, Colorado Springs; Mrs. M. E. 
Hale, Denver; Major H. McAllister, Colorado Springs; 
Mrs. Birks Cornforth, Denver; J. A. Dresser, Denver; 
Mr. Wilbur, Greeley; Rev. Dr. Crary, Golden; Miss 
Anna Figg, Denver; Col. H. Logan, Boulder; Rev. J. 
R. Eads, Denver; Rev. Dr. Ellis, Denver; Rev. C. 
Robey, Morrison; Judge Jones, Silverton; General 
Cameron, Greeley; Hon. B. H. Eaton, Greeley; Hon. 
Agapita Vijil, Costilla County; Hon. W. B. Felton, 
—* 4. C. Charles, Denver; J. B. Campbell, 

nver. 


The above constitutes the doings of the 
second Convention of Woman Suffragists in 
the State of Colorado. Of its results we 
can only say that they are thought to be 





considerable by the friends of the cause. 





1877. 














Certainly the utmost success was attained 
by the various meetings held, so far as the 
meetings themselves were concerned, and 
much good seed was sown, which is already 
bearing fruit. The work so auspiciously 
begun needs only to be vigorously followed 
up to achieve complete success at the au- 
tumn election, and establish Woman Suf- 
frage as a law in the State of Colorado. 
That the friends of the cause mean to thus 
vigorously prosecute it, will appear farther 
on in this report. 

There are 135,000 people in Colorado to 
be favorably affected, in greater or less de- 
gree, by this beneficent reform. That a 
large majority of them are willing now to 
listen attentively to a fair and truthful pre- 
sentation of the claims and rights of Wo- 
man, and to accord to her strict justice 
when their nnderstandings shall have been 
enlightened, is evident to the most casual 
observer. But let the first effort fail to en- 
graft equal rights upon the statute books, 
and victory will be very much farther off 
and harder to be attained. The newspapers 
of the State are as uncertain upon the expe- 
diency of this measure at the present time, 
as are the people; but let the subject once 
become popular and the newspapers will 
scent the breeze from afar, and the majority 
will fall into line, or at least, will abstain 
from opposition. Already the Denver pa- 
pers have vacated the offensive ground that 
most of them occupied a year ago. The two 
leading morning dailies are now more dis- 
posed to aid than to hinder the cause, while 
one of the evening dailies has, this week, 
taken a decided stand in favor of the move- 
ment, in an editorial of which the following 
is an extract: 

There are more people in the West who 
favor Suffrage to the weaker sex than is 
generally supposed, but they are not deeply 
interested, and require some effort to rouse 
them into action. Those who oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage do so in the main from preju- 
dice, or from having failed to consider the 
question in all its bearings, or from inability 
to doso. The argument is almost all on 
the side of the Suffragists, and if it should 
not carry in the State of Colorado it will be 
the fault of the Association. We say this, 
fully believing that there is that sense of jus- 
tice in the minds of the intelligent people of 
this new State which will cause them to 
throw away prejudice and make a decision 
squarely between right and wrong, when 
the matter is clearly and fully presented to 
their minds. The Association has thus far 
done but little to overcome the apathy which 
has existed among the friends of the move- 
ment. This late convention is all that has 
been effectual, and if they would succeed, 
the managers should immediately commence 
the work in every city and town in the State. 
It ig no easy task they have before them, 
even though right is on their side. Their 
opponents can be counted on to vote to the 
last man. The believers in a new idea are 
o— more doubtful incoming to the con- 
test than those whose minds are fixed in op- 
position. 

It is worthy of note that the State Senate 
passed the Haynes bill referred to in the 
third resolution given above, on Tuesday of 
this week, and it is believed both in the 
Legislature and out of it that House bill 
No. 21, will never be heard from. Both the 
newspapers and the people have been op- 
posed to the latter bill, on account of its nn- 
fairness, for Coloradoans have a keen sense 
of justice, which will permit nothing that is 
unfair if they know it. Hence they will 
easily be persuaded to give Woman the bal- 
lot, when they are once shown the justice 
of doing so. 

Amongst the new officers for this year, 
named above, is a large Executive Commit- 
tee, which includes a quorum in Denver and 
a member from each county in the State. 
A mecting of this committee was promptly 
called, as soon as they were elected, to take 
place on the following day: and according- 
ly, the Convention having dissolved, the 
committee assembled at the appointed time, 
such of them—about a dozen—as were in 
town, and the work of the campaign was 
fully discussed and arrangements made for 
active work at once. Sufficient money was 
pledged in the committee to start the work; 
a sub-committee was chosen to engage 
speakers for next September; and the ser- 
vices of Mrs. M. F. Shields, of Colorado 
Springs, (a member of the Committee,) 
were engaged to canvass the State, and lec- 
ture, and organize county and town associa- 
tions. Mrs. Shields is a sister of Mrs. Haz- 
ard of St. Louis, and is a pointed speaker, 
of excellent natural abilities and good hu- 
mor, and she will, without doubt, make a 
most acceptable and effectual laborer in the 
field. She will commence the work very 
soon, and pursue it until the entire State 
shall have been visited and the friends be- 
come organized so far as is possible. It is 
contemplated to hold a Suffrage Convention 
at Manitou, about the month of June, and 
in September an open and vigorous cam- 
paign will be prosecuted by public speaking 
throughout the State, which will be kept up 
until the October election. 

What is greatly needed in this work is 
money to carry it on, and the friends of 
Impartial Suffrage everywhere are most 
earnestly invoked to consider the following 
statements: 

First, that Colorado is now mellow for 
this work; she is a new State, and the cus- 
toms of society have not yet become solidi- 
fied as in the older sections of the country; 
but let this golden opportunity once pass 





and be lost and the work would never be so 
easy again. 

Second, Woman Suffrage once establish. 
ed in the State of Colorado, it would quick. 
ly follow in Iowa, where victory has once 
almost crowned our banners, and then the 
tidal wave would sweep over the whole 
country. Let us assure you, friends, that 
what Colorado has been in the late presiden. 
tial election, the new State that turned the 
scale with her three electoral votes, she js 
to be in this war for the ballot for Woman. 
You can use this State to turn the entire 
scale, and inaugurate the new and glorious 
era of Impartial Suffrage and enfranchiseq 
Woman, if you will. 

But to do this you must concentrate al] 
your forces—money and effective speakers 
—upon this one point in the coming State 
campaign. Do this and you will win the 
cause everywhere; refuse it, and you pro- 
long the contest indefinitely. God help you 
to see this truth and to deal with it with 
a liberal hand! J. A. Dresser. 

Denver, Colorado. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New Peqiene Women’s Club,-- 
Monday, Feb. 5th, 3:30P. m.,Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, on 
the _— of women 1n our own and other re igions, 
as shown in their sacred books and Mythologies. 


Sunday Meetings for Women ,on Feb, 
4th, 3p. ., at 4 Park St., up one flight. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
7 Lecturer in i Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, Pp. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
G81 Tremont Street, Boston, 























has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 p. M., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 





Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


rSpecialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. M. to 5 P. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No, 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
oa. commencing on the first day of April, July, 

ctober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
pe set aside semi-annually by the new Savings Bank 
aw. 6m5 





Wanted: Lady Agents in every city and 
town for the sale of Blanchard’s Tonic Extract of 
Wheat. It cures chronic affections and diseases of 
the digestive a, Address Blanchard Food Cure 
Co., 61 Liberty St.. New York. 4w5 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY, yd 


STEWART’S . 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 











TRUTH 
Unveiling Falsehood. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 
Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 


On the best class board 


25 BY 35 INCHES. 
Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 
LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 
Newark, N .J. 


Miss Anna D. Lawrence, 
TEACHER OF 


Piano Forte and Singing. 


Has studied in Germany and refers by permission to 
MISS F. E. PAINE, E. 8S. METCALF, 
MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, GEORGE L. OSGOOD, 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 
Address, Care Edward A. Lawrence, D, D., 
TeRmMs $20. Marblehead, Mass. 
Miss Lawrence is in Boston on Mondays and Tnes- 


days, and could give lessons on these days in this 
city, either in vocal or instrumental music. 3wl 
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